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YOUR WORK SPEEDS UP 
Lol tl a el ohy Ri ciom To}! '7,\ 


when you use Fi resto ne 
‘CENTER BITE Ground Grips 


OU, as a farmer, know better than 

anyone else, the importance of keeping 
farm production costs down. You know 
just how important it is to do a seeding 
job or a harvesting job fast — when the 
time is right. 


Firestone Ground Grip tires speed up 
work because they have more drawbar 
pull—up to 16% more. That’s because 
they have no “open center” treads to pick 
up trash, clog up with mud and spin — 
dead in their tracks. They cut production 
costs because they have 40% longer tread 
life and a 14% stronger cord body. 


Mr. Extra Traction represents the 

jth) that gives Superior 
Pulling Power te FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 


Thousands upon thousands of farmers 
are doing more work at less cost today 
because they use Firestone Ground Grips. 
Ground Grips will do the same for you on 
every job you have, day after day, year in 
and year out. Get Ground Grips and prove 
it to your own satisfaction. 


*Area in white shows the ‘‘Center Bite’’ traction 
zone, not found in other tires because of Firestone’s 
exclusive patent rights. 


Listen to the Voice of 
*, Firestone every Monday 


evening over NBC. 


= 40% rma a 
P14 item. 
i en 2 | 


16M our 


f 


THE *CENTER BITE TRAIL* OF POSITIVE TRACTION 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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DU PONT HELPS YOU 


youself to elln caps 


DEENATE* DDT Insecticides. Your choice 
of DDT in four different formulations made 
for control of insects on the farm— including | 
special forms for spraying and dusting fruits 

and vegetables. For easy application—effec- | 














mere 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine. ) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., AF-4, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

Send information about the Du Pont 





tive results—and long-lasting control, fol- 


—_ | | 
en low this guide: _ Pest Control Products checked: ' 
we For Crops—Livestock—Buildings: l DEENATE DDT* Insecticide | 
Pps. DEENATE 50- (wettable powder, 50%¢ DDT) | KRENITE* Dinitro Spray | | 
on DEENATE 25-W (wettable powder, 25°: DDT) ] ZERLATE* Fungicide i 
in For Livestock— Buildings: COPPER-A Compound 
| 


DEENATE 25-R (Emulsifiable oil concentrate, 25% DDT) FERMATE* Fungicide 


LIWIO UU 











ies DEENATE 10-X (ready-to-use dust, 10°; DDT) 2,4-D WEED KILLER 
AMMATE* Weed Killer 
iis PARMONE* Fruit Drop Inhibitor 
ne’s FERMATE* Fungicide. Non-caustic, non- | OTHER INSECTICIDES 
k russeting on apples and pears. For scab and 1 GRASSELLI* Lead Arsenate . 
( hec cedar-apple rust; brown rot and leaf spot of (1) NUREXFORM* Lead Arsenate 
od ge cherries and other stone fruits. Effective on C) PARAPONT* 
pise many vegetables, too. Spray or dust. LU Basic Lead Arsenate 
1) Calcium Arsenate 
ZERLATE* Fungicide. For brown rot of 2 Oil Sprays 
peaches; also early blight of potatoes and © Paris Green 
diseases of other vegetables. Spray or dust. C1 ALORCO** Cryolite 
1 BLACK LEAF} ‘40” and “155” 


OTHER FUNGICIDES 


CLC] SULFORON* 

CC) SULFORON X* 

[| Lime Sulfur 

[|] Flotation Sulfur Paste 


COPPER-A Compound. Effective copper fungicide, low in 
solubility for leafspot and brown rot of sour cherries; also 
many vegetables. Spray or dust. 


























map Lit (_) Copper Sulfate 
DU PONT 2,4-D WEED KILLER. Kills : 
a many common weeds in pastures and C 
) Psy lawns without harm to grass. Gets roots ; OTHER MATERIALS 
———" a gl and all. Easy to mix—easy to apply as C) Special Dust Mixtures < 
MORE coarse spray—easy to wash out of equip- C) Du Pont Spreader-Sticker | 
DRAWBAR PULL ment. New—different—effective. _ 0 ager og" ag Sie mane i 
U. S. Pat. Nos. 2,322,761 and 2,326,471 : 
AMMATE* Weed Killer. For quick, permanent kill of Name ; 
poison ivy, choke cherry; wild blackberry, sumac and R.F.D. No. or Street 
many other woody perennials. Post Office State 


+Reg. Trade Mark of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
**Reg. Trade Mark of Aluminum Ore Company 
¢Reg. Trade Mark of Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Inc. 


DU PONT ii Gl POND- ane 


REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. 


PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS 
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FAVORE Bp FOR of weather. They’re ideal trucks for farm service 
E* © RY FARM JOB The new Ford Trucks are the best in Ford history, 


They’re being delivered all over the country, right 


hoe now —half-ton pickups and stake body trucks, 
tonners, heavy duty units—with 100-H.P. V-8 op 
a 90-H.P. 6-cylinder engines—trucks with the newest 
a engineering advancements. 
IN THE see 


Why not drop in at your Ford Dealer’s next time 
you’re in town, and see what Ford engineering hag 
accomplished? 
GE Farming’s a business. And, like any 

other business, farming takes proper More Economical « More Reliable * More Enduring! 
equipment, if a man expects to make money at it. Check the exclusive features in the new Ford Trucks! 
On hundreds of thousands of farms, Ford Trucks are They’ ve got new fuel-and-oil-saving 4-ring aluminum 
handling all the hauling jobs, heavy and light, alloy pistons, new longer-lived, steel-cored Silvaloy 
around the place and in and out of town—all the —yoqg bearings, new cooling system protection to 
way in to the big markets with loads of stock, poultry prevent loss of water and anti-freeze, new conven- 
and crops. That’s using headwork to save backwork _jences in servicing, new balanced carburetion to add 

hae: : ' ee 

—plus saving time and money’ to economy, new moisture-protected ignition—and 


Why do so many farmers pick Fords and stick to 4 Score of other important advancements. See the 
Fords? Simply because, for a quarter of acentury Ford ew Ford Trucks and get YOUR order in! 


Trucks have been standing up under the toughest farm 
service, at mighty low cost. They’ve proved their FG, i] (4 tT by AS ; 
economy and reliability in all kinds of work in all kinds 




















MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD ~- ON MORE JOBS + FOR MORE GOOD REASC $ 
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Distance is necessary 
but direction is all- 


important. 


ORTHO Scientific Pest Control is not 
merely a matter of materials. It is 
more than that. It is a year-round 
personalized comradeship of grower, 
dealer and: ORTHO fieldman in. the 
battle against horticultural diseases 
and pests. It is a scientific control of 
controls, varying with the individual 


need of the orchard or field. 














instanee-UD 


This insecticide will undoubted- 
ly have an important place in 
horticultural spray programs. 
As yet, practical experience in 
general use is limited. Until all the 
implications of DDT are better known, 
growers will be well advised to pro- 


ceed cautiously. 


RICHMOND 
CALIFORNIA 


ORTHO field laboratories have 
tested and approved two formula- 
tions of DDT insecticides for 1946 
use. 


PERSISTO WETTABLE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PERSISTO bust 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ORTHO fieldmen can give you 
valuable assistance in introducing 
DDT into your spraying and dusting 
routine. 


ELIZABETH 
NEW JERSEY 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY. CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

















= - You can haul at a stepped-up fifth speed with McCormick-Deering 
Hauling Orchard tractors. The special five-forward speed transmission makes 
possible road speeds up to 15 miles per hour—a feature of these unique tractors that gives 
you great flexibility of operation. Both the O-4 and O-6 McCormick-Deering Orchard tractors 
are available with either high-compression, straight gasoline or distillate gasoline engines. 


aga Differential steering brakes and an extremely 
Maneu Ver. ability short turning-radius give these orchard trac- 
tors a high degree of maneuverability. They can slip in and out among the trees, around 
sharp turns between the rows. The differential brakes not only “snap” the tractor around 
quickly when necessary but they hold tight when you leave it standing on a hill or incline. 
Simple, easy-to-reach controls greatly reduce operational fatigue. 


Cultivation ciose ro THE TREES 


Smooth, streamlined surfaces prevent damage to young trees and trees with low-hanging 
branches even when you're working close to the trees. Branches and fruit glide right over the 
tractor without injury. Add the advantage of low overall height and you have a tractor ideally 
suited to orchard work. 








Your International Harvester dealer will be glad to demonstrate these “extra” features of 
McCormick-Deering Orchard tractors. Let him show you how they f e 


will streamline your orchard. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 























McCormick-Deering Orchard Tractors 


PRODUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER — 
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Sawdust should make an excellent mulch 
for your small planting. Since it is large- 
ly a cellulose material and decays rather 


Wind As a Pollinator 

















Dear Sirs: we 

Has the wind a tendency to aid in pollina- 
tion? Of course, the wet season of last year 
was a bad drawback, I know. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania A Subscriber 


The wind may be a factor in the cross- 
‘pollination of fruit plants but it is usually 
of -minor importance. Insects, especially 

» bees, are the most active agents af- 
ing pollination. 

A wet, cool period during bloom often 
peduces the set of frat because insects are 

vented from making their normal visits 
to the flowers. Consequently there is a 
lack of good pollination.—Editor. 


Controlling Apple Scab 
Dear Editor : 


I have read with much interest your 
article “Machinery for Applying Scab Con- 
trol Sprays and Dusts.” (Feb. *46.) It’s 
getting closer to my experience but still off 
somewhat—like the man who didn’t quite 
get into heaven. He ended up near-to- 
close, but just outside. j 

I have sprayed for many years from a 
9 ft. tower atop my spray tank. Had good 


rapidly in the soil, tt should serve equally 
as well as straw which is also a cellulose 
material._—Ed. 


Pricing a Tree 


Dear Sir: 


I set out my prize tree orchard five years 
ago, using the best trees obtainable. Many 
are the exclusive Stark and Burbank 
strains; many are newly introduced and 
patented strains in the best varieties. From 
only two of my trees, when they were 
three years old, I sold twenty dollars worth 
of fruit. I have given: my trees my best 
care and I prize them highly. 

My orchard is alongside of a main high- 
way where [ can sell all my fruit from 
my market at a nice profit. Among my 
trees I had a nice new Gorham pear, 5 
years old, fruit as large as a cup, and the 
tree about 12 feet high and 8 feet wide 
at the top. 

A party drove off the highway and into 
my Gorham pear tree breaking it off at 
the base. In asking payment for the dam- 
age, I’ve valued the tree at fifty dollars 
($50.00). I’d like to have the opinion of 
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control of scab from that level down but other fruit growers if they think I’m right r 
very poor indeed where [ had to direct or if they think I’m too high. I’d like to I _ engine en ons — 
the spray upward. gp ge floating know what you think the value of such a dl oads, elevates, on S, med 
through the air seem su yect to gravity tree might be. es cartons, cases, ags, other 
just like any dust so it is the top side of _Some of you readers who have some real packages. Compact, li htweight, 
the leaves that gets infected and not the nice 5-year-old trees, just let me know sali ‘auer te iene g exible te 
: i bottom. Examination shows that where at what value you believe yours to be worth ow — ? 
“ng is di ly. wheeled ded 
the spray is directed upward, the tops of either commercially or to your property. Is easily. wheeled into crowae 
n makes the leaves are very poorly i Star Orchard John L. Widner corners, around the shipping 
: The vigorous tops of my trees have not . . : . latform—fine for truck loadin 
at gives : : ‘ ; Jacksonville, Missouri p 2. 
produced nearly so well as the lower weak , : I 
tracees limbs. | i hiiitacattt asians ™ Adjustable boom is clear = 
: This winter | built a telescopic mast Vhat about it readers: at ed gag : supporting obstructions; easily 
gines. atop the spray tank. It is swiveled at the you put on your five-year-old trees ?—Ed. extended over piles or into car 
gg ae : srg wd or truck. Floor locks hold ma- 
tom. e same stick turns the spray u P ; fe ; 
ctremely or down so everything can be reached. Thus Salem Versus Danvers chine in position. ’ Reversible 
the gun can be elevated to spray the tall ear Sir: carrying apron. Available in four 
spe from ab lowered to get the 7 iy izes, high end adjustable up to 
ee eee I wish to call attention to an error in sizes, hign en ju eu 
around sp = a! ere hee a a . your geography in your last issue. (March 7, 814, 92, and 101, feet; 
around eet ~~ aa — , 1 - ae _ “ stacks commodities as high as 12, 
: eS: ‘ou say the “Famous Endicott Pear es 
incline, Jackson, Michigan L. B. Benton Tree in Salem, Massachusetts.” It definite. | 15: Of 14 feet. Handles individ 
ae I . ly is not in Salem. It is in the Danversport ual items up to 100 Ibs. Motor 
| ad idea of “— a gee ed ed o section of Danvers, Massachusetts. The mechanism in base frame—plug 
 sesterial én : i tae or a he tree is on the high —_ — ee into any convenient outlet. Write 
a cee on the North side of the Waters River, for Bulletin No. AFG-56 
cu very, practical Such, homemade ich at that_point divides Peabody a 
fair degree of satisfaction —Ed. Danvers. I learned to swim, id my frst) STANDARD: CONVEVER CO. 
h: * 9 f ° fishing and hunting of shore birds, trapped 
oe muskrats—in fact spent a whole lot of my General Offices: North St. Paul 9, 
over the Sawdust As Mulch kid’s play there on the Peabody side of the Minn, a 
. Gentl , Waters River, directly across the river Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
c ideally entlemen : } P fro mthe Endicott Pear Tree. 
Even though I raise fruit and grapes as I’m rather hazy on the history now, hav- 
ahobby in a very small way, I enjoy your jing left that region 30 years ago, but I’m 
} ) g gi y 
tures of magazine more than any other of some fif- quite sure that at one time Peabody was a 
teen trade, sporting and other types of part of Danvers. I almost think that Dan- 
a * L I pe ge fon . Vers was at one time a part of Salem. o- 
$ it happens, 1 also operate a sma not sure, though, of course, that cou 
sawmill, cutting cottonwood. As you may easily be substantiated. Jf that were cor- 
seems 2" ge ga Ml nl — rect the tree might originally have been in 
F very perishable. s . 
sawdust accumulate quickly. Why, since Salem, but to be correct now it would be 
ice . 3 ° necessary to say it is in Danvers: 
this is a non-resinous wood, would not this : é 
——— copes be ideal for a mulch for orchard Henniker, New Hampshire R. C. Coombs 
and vineyard ? . - 
If there are no facts available as to the _The Endicott Pear Tree is located on 
ors use of this material, I thought I would Endicott St., Danvers, Mass. Endicott 
mulch half of each planting and see what Street is in the section of Danvers, Mass., 
happens. Of course, I’d hate to do any- known as Danversport. In 1692, the city of 
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thing that would injure my little plant- 
ing, now 4 years old. 


Hutchinson, Kansas E. H. Schroeder 


Danvers was part of Salem,.Mass. For this 
reason, the Endicott Pear Tree ts often his- 





torically located in Salem—Ed. 


CHUTES » PNEUMATIC 























SPRAY ’EM 


ON TIME | 






Reg. U. 
+Trade Mark, General Chemical Company 
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Commercial growers do not dispute the 
fact that the real profit on a crop is in 
a high “‘pack-out” of top grades. Too 
often, however, many growers lose 
sight of the vital requirement of timely 


and thorough spraying ...and they lose 
the “money fruit” because of a “too 
little and too late” campaign against 
worms and scab. 

Make this season’s operation turn a 
better profit by keeping a step ahead 
of insects and diseases . . . by using the 
right spray materials, by putting them 
on at the right time, and, what is 
equally important, by using a sufficient 
amount of spray to completely cover the 
trees. For “Plus” Protection in your 
spray program, use dependable Orchard 
Brand products. 


8. Pat. Off 








COVER EM 





MICRO-PARTICLE 


APPLE DRITOMIC’ SULFUR 


With the patented sodium thiosulfate feature that puts an “extra 
wallop” into scab sprays. Built especially for apples and pears. 
Apple Dritomic Sulfur is unsurpassed for particle fineness, and is 
made to wet and disperse readily in the spray tank and to give 
high sulfur deposit on fruit and foliage. 





ORCHARD’ BRAND LEAD ARSENATE 


With the original fine, flake-like particle that results in better, more 
uniform deposit .. . increased protection against worm entries and 
stings. 


GENITOX' $50—soz. oor spray power 


Formulated after extensive laboratory and field studies augmented 
by General Chemical Company’s background of nearly fifty yeats 
of insecticide manufacturing experience. Genitox $50 is of micto- 
particle fineness, wets and disperses well in the spray tank, and 
gives a fine-divided “floc” resulting in maximum deposit on fruit 
and foliage and minimum run-off of the DDT insecticide. For use 
wherever DDT sprays are recommended or approved by State of 
Federal authorities. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY! 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta » Baltimore - Boston - Bridgeport -_ ) » Buffalo 
Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago + Cleveland - Denver + Detroit + Houston - ngas City 
Los Angeles +» Minneapolis - New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - ° nea eR. 1) 
San Francisco - Seattle - St. Louis » Utica (N. Y.) + Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited . Montreal . Toronto . Vancouver 
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By PHILIP FERRY 


Tur most mysterious phenomenon 
connected with the plant world is un- 
doubtedly that of pollination. Pol- 
lination is a dramatic, a vital and a 
continuously operating process which 
goes on all through nature. Unaware 
as we may be of this phenomenon, it 
nevertheless continues unabated. All 
living creatures must eat ; in the proc- 
ess of procuring food, all insects and 
most animals aid in disseminating 
pollen—the latter the lifeblood of 
plants. The whole operation is an un- 
broken cycle: animal—plant—pollen 
—food. Investigation has revealed 
that almost every creature that moves 
on the face of the earth plays some 
part in the perpetuation of plant life. 
It is interesting to reflect that for 
untold centuries plants and insects 
have unknowingly been complement- 
ing each other in this process of mutu- 
al assistance. 
Pollen is the male product of the 
plant. Pollination is the transfer of 
the pollen from the male to the female 
parts of the flower and is merely a 
preliminary to other changes which 
culminate in fertilization. Pollination 
and fertilization are very different 
Processes. Pollination is merely the 
transfer of the pollen grains from 
flower to flower; fertilization is the 
merging of the male element or sperm 
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The Great Mystery 
OF POLLINATION 


and the egg nucleus. The union of 
these germ cells brings about the 
fertilization of the eggs in the ovules 
of the ovary and the subsequent de- 
velopment into seed. 

‘There are two distinct types of pol- 
lination: self-pollination (autogamy), 
in which pollen is transferred from 
the stamen to the pistil of the same 
flower; and cross-fertilization (al- 
logamy ) in which the pollen is carried 
to the pistil of another flower on the 
same plant or to another plant of the 
same species. As the pollen-bearing 
stamen is rarely in contact with the 
female stigma at the time when both 
of these are ripe, some means is clear- 
ly needed to bring the pollen to the 
female organ. There are countless 
methods of accomplishing this union, 
the more common being pollination by 
insect, wind, bird, or animal agency, 
and even pollination by water. Per- 
haps the most celebrated carrier of 
pollen is the bee ; the most picturesque 
the hummingbird ; thé most spectacu- 
lar the Pronuba moth which fertilizes 
the Yucca plant of western deserts. 

Even the lowly ant, slug and snail 
participate in this universal phenom- 
enon. Squirrels, by forgetting where 
they hide part of their trove also aid, 
their poor memory being an important 
factor in the propagation of forests. 


Woodpeckers assist in pollination by 
storing acorns in trees. Some species 
of bats.are known to help in the pol- 
lination of flowers and plants, the 
African “sausage tree” being appar- 
ently especially adapted to cross 
pollination by bats. Even humans un- 
wittingly aid in the process of dis- 
semination. A person walking through 
a field of flowers may become a pol- 
linating agent. When wild oats cling 





Honeybees at work in 
a cluster of blossoms. 


to a person’s garments, that person 
automatically becomes a disseminat- 
ing agent ; although the seed pods were 
designed to cling to the hooves and 
hides of animals, and although man 
was not considered in the original de- 
sign, such a person assists wily nature 
in the scattering of seed and pollen— 
a highly important function in nature. 

Insects are the chief agent in the 
work of pollination, and the great 
variety in color, form and scent of 
flowers has been developed in relation 
to the precise insect pollinator which 
serves each particular species. When 
we speak of the great mystery of life, 
we must include insects as one of the 
chief instruments in the furtherance 
of this unfathomable design. Most 
plants pollinated by insects have con- 
spicuous flowers or a distinct odor or 
both. All such flowers have glands 
which secrete nectar, the latter the 
lure that brings insects to plants. 
Nectar is the sugary liquid from 
which bees manufacture honey, and 
there are more than 2000 different 
plants growing in the United States 
from which the insects extract the 
substance. The term is derived from 
the name given by the Greek poets to 
the drink of the ancient gods. With- 
out the plant and its nectar, the in- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Azout half a century ago, it 
was first discovered that we have a 
pollination problem with certain of 
our orchard crops. At that time, Mr. 
M. B. Waite discovered that a num- 
ber of pear varieties would not set 
fruit unless fertilized with pollen 
from another variety. His work in- 
troduced the pollination problem into 
orchard management. Prior to that 
time orchards generally included 
many varieties, and the pollination 
problem was not recognized. 

Since Dr. Waite’s early work, pol- 
lination studies have been made on 
all important fruit crops. We now 
know that some kinds of fruits are 
generally self-fruitful, setting full 
crops with their own pollen. These 
include the citrus fruits, peaches, 
apricots, sour cherries and most of 
the Domestica or European plum 
and prune varieties. 

We also know that other kinds 
generally are not fully self-fruitful, 
and cross pollination is essential to a 
full set of fruit. This group includes 
apples, pears, sweet cherries, and 
Japanese plums. Within this group, 
some varieties will set partial crops 
without cross pollination but for full 
production, crossing is needed. We 
also have some varieties, particular- 
ly im sweet cherries and Japanese 
plums, that are inter-sterile. Thus 
with these kinds of fruits provision 
for cross pollination should always 
be made when the orchard is set. 

The table on this page lists the 24 
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PROBLEMS OF ORCHARD 
POLLINATION 


By John R. Magness, Head Horticulturist in Charge, Division 
of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural 
Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture 




















leading apple varieties of the United 
States, with the season of bloom, and 
whether or not they are good pollen 
producing varieties. 

In planting the orchard, varieties 
should be so arranged that all trees 
are within 100 feet or less of a good 
pollinizer. Thus not more than four 
rows of a variety should be planted 
in a block, with suitable pollinizers 
on each side. Varieties listed as poor 
pollen producers should not be de- 
pended on for pollination purposes. 

The general season of bloom is also 








indicated in the table. Generally 
early and medium-blooming Varieties 
will cross pollinate satisfactorily, and 
medium and late, but the over-ta 
of bloom between early and late 
bloomers may not be sufficient fo; 
satisfactory pollination. 

Many orchards now in production 
do not have suitable pollination cop. 
ditions. Large blocks of Winesap ang 
Stayman, or solid Delicious or Me. 


Left—Pollinating “bouquet” method on loy 
tripod in a solid block of York Imperigi 
apples. Photo by Bureau of Plant Ind 

Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, U.S,D A 



















This grower insures cross-pollination by 
placing bouquets of blossoms in his trees, 


Intosh orchards frequently do not 
set full crops for this reason. What 
steps can the grower take when he 
has such a condition? 

First of all, if the orchard is not 
too old, he should take steps to 
permanently correct the problem by 
grafting over certain trees to good 
pollinizer varieties. Every third tree 
in every third row is a safe recom- 


(Continued on page 28) 











Variety Season of Value as 
Bloom Pollinizers 
Delicious (and color strains)............0..............-0-2- Medium Good 
Winesap 4 <4 eo Bebe teen 4 Worthless 
Jonathan af ad ee tet her Se oe “4 Good 
UNI PN Sn tac 8 ee Ne 9 a et ” Poor 
Stayman Winesap (and color strains).......... “4 ” 
Ben Davis (and color strains)....................... ad Good 
Rome Beauty 6 ‘ i en eee Late Good 
York Imperial ” 4 leh heats ela Medium to late “6 
McIntosh Pe ” ple ee ere eee: Medium . 
ES EES ee een ere ee eee eet é ” 
MUNN MRUNSMN OMEN cen ok csc ssa tee ‘g ‘3 
I ie Slr ht ce cca IES i af 
SEMIN TE URURINDADOUNY 555s cok co ceestecccece, Early of 
Rhode Island Greening.......0...........2.....:2ccccecesseeees Medium Poor 
NS os ce Late Good 
a ee eee ene ee Early Poor 
Duchess of Oldenbute..................-...c..-cc.cccccissecne- i Good 
Astansas (Black Twig)..........-—-...<c:0.-.c-c0<----ccose00o2: Medium Poor 
Golden Delicious.......................-000---- a caidmubiastencionteel $4 Good 
a cere ee ei ‘4 
OO ee pos OE oh nodal Sh OE Early id 
LO ER EE ete al oar ee eae Medium Poor 
IE ARR IRERS ON og “f Good 
co) eee ere ne ee eee ee zd ri 
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LOOKING 


To The 1947 Apple Crop 


By A. J. HEINICKE 


New York Experiment Station 


Tre title of this article implies that 
it may not be too early for the or- 
chardist to think about the 1947 crop. 
Of course, we are not yet sure what 
the crop will be in 1946. Every fruit 
grower knows that unfavorable 


| weather from now on until the latter 


part of the growing season can blast 


© the prospects for a good harvest. 


Such hazards as late spring frosts, 


' before or after buds open, cold or 
' rainy weather during bloom that in- 


jures the flower parts or interferes 


» with pollination, a heavy “june drop,” 


loss of a large part of the growing 


| fruit from insects and diseases, from 
| hail and wind, or from a premature 


drop just before harvest are all too 
familiar experiences in many or- 
chards. A good set of clean fruit in 
early. summer does not necessarily 
mean a heavy crop, especially in dry 
seasons. If the apples fail to size 
properly due to lack of water or nu- 
trient materials supplied from the soil 
and by the leaves, the crop may be 
only 1/2 to 2/3 as large as indicated 
by the set in early summer. 

It is a very simple matter, however, 
to determine whether or not the pos- 
sibility for a crop exists many months 
before the flowers normally open. 
This can be done by examining the 
buds to see whether or not they have 
live flowers. If present, the flower 
parts can be exposed by cutting 
through the buds while still dormant 
or after they begin to swell. A few 
twigs may be removed from the trees 






































FORWARD 


Right—Bees are very effective agents in 


carrying pollen from tree to tree during 
bloom. Overpollination is to be avoided 
whenever possible. 


and placed with the cut ends in a jar 
of water and forced in a warm room. 
If there are any flowers in the buds, 
they will appear within a few weeks’ 
time. If there are no flowers present 
im the buds, it is impossible to have 
any fruits in 1946. 

Most fruit growers know that the 
flower buds that open in spring begin 
to form very early in the previous 
season. Through microscopic exam- 
ination of the very small buds, it has 
been shown that the embryonic parts 
of the flowers may be present as early 
as the latter part of June, approxi- 
mately 8 or 9 months ahead of the 
time that they open. Not all the flower 
buds, however, begin their develop- 


ment at the same time, and initial 
stages may be observed for several 
months, in some cases as late as Au- 


gust. Once a flower bud has been 
started on its way, it may undergo 
(Continued on page 22) 


Below left—Fruit spurs from an ‘apple tree of low vigor. None of these spurs show 
indications of blossoming. Below right—Fruit spurs from a vigorous tree of the same 
variety. These spurs are making a satisfactory growth, and blossom buds are unfolding. 
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Pear blossom scene in Hood River Valley, Oregon, with Mt. Adams in the distance. 





Heavy Pruning Lowers Production 


As recently reported in the Mis- 
souri “Horticultural News” by Dr. 
Aubrey D. Hibbard of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri’s Horticulture De- 
partment, studies in progress at the 
Campbell Field on pruning peach 
trees show that the removal of even 
a moderate amount of wood may 
materially lower production. In his 
zeal to properly train the young 
trees, the grower may be literally 
cutting away his future crops, says 
Dr. Hibbard. The undesirability of 
heavy pruning of young trees has 
been indicated by pruning experi- 
ments starting with three year trees 
and continuing until the trees were 
eight years of age. Three degrees of 
pruning were given to the trees. The 
heaviest was called “moderate” 
which is the heading and thinning 
type usually recommended. Trees 
that were thinned but not headed 
were designated as “light” pruning. 
Onlv the interfering, dead, and brok- 
en branches were removed in the 
third kind of pruning which was 
labeled “corrective.” 

As determined by the weight of 
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the wood removed, the light pruning 
was twice as severe as the corrective 
type while the moderate was three 
times as severe. Dr. Hibbard reports 
that before pruning in 1945 the trees 
in all treatments were of approxi- 
mately the same height despite an- 
nual heading of the moderately 
pruned trees. Trunk measurements 
revealed that the trees given the 
lightest pruning were slightly over 
one-half inch’ larger in circumfer- 
ence. With respect to cultivation, 
fertilization, spraying, and thinning, 
the trees have been given identical 
culture 

_Although four crops have been 
harvested from these trees, there has 
been no difference in the quality of 
fruit under any treatment. Total 
yields per tree for the four seasons 
have been 17.2 bu. for the corrective 
pruning, 16.4 bu. for the light, and 
14.7 bu. for the moderate. These 
differences seem small, says Dr. Hib- 
bard, but when the loss per acre is 
calculated they assume considerable 
proportions. If the crop had been 
worth only $1.50 per bushel on the 
tree, the loss from light pruning 
would be $91.50 while that from 
moderate pruning would amount to 


$285.00 per acre. 





In conclusion, Dr. Hibbard re. 
ports that not only was there a loss 
of fruit but the moderately pruned 
trees required three times as much 
labor for pruning. So far there has 
been no greater breakage in the cor- 
rective pruned trees. Moreover the 
fruit has not been any more difficult 
to harvest. 


> BERRIES “il 
Pruning Small Fruits 

If small fruits are to yield well 
and be easily kept in bounds, all ex- 
cept the strawberry must be pruned 
regularly, savs W. H. Childs, associ- 
ate horticulturist at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Vit- 
ginia. Raspberries and blackberries 
must be pruned during the summer 
as well as in early March. 

In pruning black raspberries, the 
lateral branches should be cut back 
to about 8 to 12 inches, and any 
weak canes should be removed. If the 
plants were not topped last spring, 
the best a grower can do is to cut 
the canes back enough so that he caf 
cultivate and harvest the fruit with- 
out undue trouble 

Purple raspberries are treated the 
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same as blackcaps except that the 
laterals are left about two inches 

r, Red raspberries should be 
thinned to about 6 or 8 inches apart 
in the hedge-row, and any that ex- 
ceed five feet in height should be cut 
hack to that height if they bend over 
in the way. 

The pruning of blackberries re- 
sembles that of both red and black 
raspberries in some respects. The 
laterals should be cut back to 18 
inches in length, and the plants 
thinned to about 6 to 8 inches apart 
in the hedge-row. 

Canes which bore last year should 
be removed from all raspberries and 
blackberries, if this has not already 
been done. 

With currants and gooseberries, 
pruning consists chiefly of removing 
any canes more than three years old, 
and limiting the number of one-year- 
old canes from the crown to about 
eight. Any dead wood should be re- 
moved also. 

With all these fruits, it is advis- 
able to carry all prunings from the 
patch and burn them, since they 
often serve as a source of disease. 


Oldest Apple Tree of Northwest 


Inthe Vancouver Barracks, Wash- 
ington, there stands an apple tree 
of more than ordinary importance. 
Its history was so interesting that 
Bancroft, the noted historian, says 
of it: “At a lunch party in London, 


about 1825, given in honor of some . 


young gentlemen who were about to 
embark for Fort Vancouver in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay Company, 
seeds of the fruit eaten were slyly 
slipped by some young ladies into 
the waistcoat pockets of the young 
men. Upon their arrival at their 
destination, the young men, in over- 
hauling their wardrobes, found the 
seeds and gave them to Bruce, the 
gardener at the Fort.” 

Mrs. Mary Whitman, wife of Mar- 
cus Whitman, also wrote an interest- 
ing history of this tree on September 
12, 1836. It is said that the seeds 
planted by the gardener produced 
several trees, three of which lived for 
along time, and were pointed out as 
the only apple trees in the Northwest. 
In the course of time two of them 
died, leaving the present tree alone. 

Even the existence of this tree 
seems to have been almost entirely 
forgotten by the public, not even the 
commander of the barracks knowing 
that such a tree stood on the very 
ground which he controlled. It was 
largely through the horticultural in- 
spector of this district, A. A. Quarn- 
berg, that the tree was discovered 
and identified. In 1911, Mr. Quarn- 
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The sign in front of the tree reads: ‘The 
oldest apple tree in the Northwest grown 
from seeds brought from London, England, 
planted in 1825 by the Hudson Bay Co. 


berg wished to have a gavel made ™ 
of wood from the tree for the Wash- 
ington State Horticultural Associa- 
tion, and, upon examining the tree, 
found it badly infested with San 
Jose scale, half of its branches dead, 
and in a bad condition generally. On 
January 13 of that year he called 
upon Col. G. K. McGunnigle, Com- 


























mander of the Barracks, and got the 
necessary permit to prune, spray, 
and do anything necessary to pre- 
serve the life of the tree. 

On January 25, 1911, by direction 
of the Washington State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, he took meas- 
urements and found the tree to have 
the following dimensions: one foot 
from the ground, diameter 1% feet; 
height 33 feet; spread of crown 33 
feet. On February 21, 1911, the 
tree was pruned and all dead 
branches and brush removed, the 
decayed part of the trunk and 
branches cleaned out and filled with 
plaster of Paris and cement, and all 
cuts painted. 

The tree is evidently a Yellow 
Bellflower seedling. In 1915 the De- 


partment of Agriculture at Wash-. 


ington, D.C., requested Mr. Quarn- 
berg to send them specimens of 
apples for making wax forms. The 
picture on this page shows this tree 
after it was pruned.—H. E. Zimmer- 
man. 


The Fruit With the Zipper Skin 

The same Italian sailor who is 
credited with the discovery of the 
New World in 1492 also brought the 
seeds of citrus fruits from Spain to 
the Canary Islands on his second 
voyage, and years later the Spanish 
conquistadores carried the fruits to 
Florida where they have flourished 
ever since. 

The tangerine has made a definite 
place for itself as a favorite winter 
fruit—the fruit with the zipper skin 
—in spite of the greater volume of 
its sister citrus, the orange and 
(Continued on page 23) 


Left—Dr. P. Phillips of Orlando, the larg- 
est individual tangerine grower in Florida. 
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HAND POLLINATION 


OF 


DELICIOUS 


In The Wenatchee, 
Washington Orchards 


By B. ESTHER STRUCKMEYER 


University of Wisconsin 


Dirricuttis have been experi- 
enced in the setting of fruit in De- 
licious growing in Wisconsin. There 


are some known peculiarities of Deli- -. 


cious and some possible ones which 
.might contribute to the difficulty of 
getting this variety to set satisfac- 
torily. One of these which contributes 
to the trouble is blossom structure. In 
the AMERICAN Fruit Grower for 
April, 1945, Dr. R. H. Roberts de- 
scribed the structure of the Delicious 
blossom. He showed that the struc- 
ture of the blossom permitted bees to 
extratt nectar from the base of the 
flower without having to crawl over 
the stigmas.and stamens, resulting in 
. the failure of the bees to pollinate the 
blossom. The petals of this variety 
are flat and assume a position at ap- 
proximately right angles to the up- 
right pistil and stamens, so that it is 
not necessary for bees to enter the 
flower through the pistil and stamens 
in order to reach the nectaries. In 
apple varieties where the filaments 
bearing the anthers are wide spread 
or the petals are cupped, bees reach 


the nectaries only by passing over the’ 


stamens and pistils, thereby pollinat- 
ing the flowers. Varieties with this 
type of blossom set fruit readily with 
bee pollination. Furthermore, the 
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pistils on the Delicious blossom ‘are 
short, so that bees may not touch the 
stigmas even when collecting pollen. 
A second peculiarity of Delicious 
is the observed preference bees may 
have for other varieties of apples or 
plants blossoming at the same time. 
Although there may be enough bees 
in the orchard for good pollination, 
they may be attracted to other vari- 
eties of apples in preference to Deli- 
cious to the extent that there is an 
insufficient number visiting Delicious 
trees to effect adequate pollination. It 
has been suggested that the nectar in 
Delicious is not as attractive as it is 
in other varieties, or possibly the nec- 
tar is desirable to bees for only a short 
time instead of the entire blossoming 
season. As Delicious is self-sterile, it 
is also important to have good pol- 
linizers close to the Delicious trees. 
Since bees are important in cross- 
pollination, why not have enough of 
them to overcome the handicaps to 
which Delicious may be subject? This 
would entail the expense of bringing 
in bees, but probably more important 
is the fact that bringing in an abun- 
dance of bees for Delicious is apt to 
result in over pollination of other vari- 
eties, and since over pollinated trees 
need hand thinning it is apparently 


Left—Blossom time in the Cashmere Voi. 
ley near Wenatchee, Washington.—Phot, 
from the Liberty Orchards Co., Cashmere, 
(Above) —The central blossom in the clus. 
ter is usually pollinated shortly after the 
petals have unfolded. It is important the 
the pollen is placed on all five stigmes, 


oe 


In collecting the pollen for hand polline- 
tion, a flower is removed from the spur 
and rubbed over a mesh screen so thot 
the anthers fall into the collector's jor. 


cheaper to hand pollinate and cut 
down thinning expense. 

Hand pollination is a common prac- 
tice in the Wenatchee Valley in Wash- 
ington. On a visit to this section the 
writer was able to observe the collect- 
ing, curing and application of pollen 
to the blossoms. Some of the com- 
mon varieties used as sources of pol- 
len for Delicious in Washington afe 
Jonathan, Golden Delicious, New- 
town, Winter Banana and Rome 
Beauty. ! 

Hand pollination in Washington 1s 
done on a commercial scale. The first 
step is collecting the pellen. The 
dealers who make a business of gath 

(Continued on page 32) 
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YOU WILL PICK BETTER FRUIT 


if 30 or more healthy leaves nourish each apple. 


'F 


















Leaf injury by aphids and leafhoppers reduces 
fruit yield and quality. Leaf injury from insects 
commences early in the season and leaf 
efficiency for the remainder of the season 
is considerably reduced. Black Leaf spray 
programs help to protect healthy leaves, 

by controlling aphids and leafhoppers. 


Black Leaf 40 and Black Leaf 155 


are not caustic or toxic to foliage or fruit, and leave no objec- 
tionable residues at harvest. 


Black Leaf 155 controls leafhoppers and 
99 leaf miners as well as codling moth... 
lets healthy leaves build yields and profits. \- 










Experienced growers say its 

























performance makes it profitable. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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HOW A BEEKEEPER 
SEES IT 


Beekeepers Viewpoint on 


the Pollination Problem 
By R. H. KELTY, Michigan State College 


Since January 1, I have conducted 
beekeepers’ meetings in approximately 
thirty Michigan counties, in and out 
of the Michigan fruit belt. The situ- 
ation calls for frank appraisal and 


discussion. Beekeepers are appre- 
hensive about spray poisoning. Many 
who have rented bees formerly will 
not do so this year because of their 
sorry experience last season. Many 
of those who are willing to try it again 
are demanding a higher rental price 
to offset increased labor costs and risk 
of poisoning. There is a strong ten- 
dency among larger beekeepers in the 
fruit belt to move their bees complete- 
ly out of the commercial orchard area 
until more is known about the effect 
of DDT on bees in orchards. 

In our opinion, fruit growers should 
prepare to handle their pollination 
problems in a more orderly manner. 
Random rental of a few hives of bees 
here and there, on the last days before 
the blooming period, without assur- 
ance of strength of colony, food sup- 
ply or time of delivery and removal 
of the bees from the orchard, is a 
loose business arrangement. 

The beekeeper who depends upon 
his bees for a living, depends upon the 
strength of his colonies for honey pro- 
duction. The beekeeper who keeps a 
few bees without much attention, may 
not even know whether his. colonies 
are strong or weak or hungry or free 
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from disease. To secure a supply of 
bees in quantity for pollination, fruit 
growers may need to contact com- 
mercial beekeepers, most of whom are 
not located in the fruit belt. This may 
involve transporting the bees a con- 
siderable distance at added expense, 
and it may involve a higher rental 
price to cover actual costs, but it is 
likely that the fruit grower will get 
more for his money in actual pollina- 
tion service if he deals with estab- 


Four truckloads of honeybees, contracted 
for on a rental basis, moving into on . 
chard for distribution at pollination time, 


lished, successful commercial 
producers whose income depends 
upon strong colonies. 

The fruit grower should expect to 
get strong colonies of bees, capable 
of heavy bee flight on days of favor. 
able weather conditions during the 
blooming period. From such colonies, 
there may be from 100 to 200 bees 
flying per minute when the temper. 
ature is above 70, on bright, calm, 
balmy days. Under the same cong- 
tions, from weak colonies there may 
be flying less than 50 bees per minute, 
Strong colonies containing six or 
eight or more combs of brood, needa 
reserve food supply of twenty or 
more pounds of honey, or they may 
starve in mid-bloom in cool rainy 
weather. The bees should be properly 
prepared for moving so that inexpen- 
enced helpers can handle the hives 
without danger of stinging. Com- 
paratively sheltered spots should be 
chosen in the orchard for the bees, 

(Continued on page 33) 


A bee yard on a Clinton County farm in Ohio. 
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NEW GMCs 
for Every Farm lise 


'@Powerful, economical “Army Workhorse” engines of 
Valve-in-Head design with Tocco-hardened Crankshafts, 
Airplane type “Durex” Main Bearings, Heat-resisting 
Exhaust Valves with improved Valve Seat Inserts, 
Positive Crankcase Ventilation, Turbo-Top Pistons and Full 


Pressure Lubrication through Rifle Drilled Connecting Rods. . 


® Rugged, built-for-the-job chassis with extra strong Frames, 
Springs and Axles, heavy duty Transmissions and 
Clutches, Needle Bearing Universal Joints, Recirculating 
Ball-Bearing Steering and powerful, easy-action Brakes. 


@Rider Ease Cabs with Cradle-Coil Cushions, Wide 
Visibility“ "Vv" Windshields, Quick-vision Instrument 
Panels, All-Weather Insulation and Controlled Ventilation. 


New GMCs offer you the most in farm truck value in a most 
complete selection of models . . . % to 20 tons. There are 
pick-ups in several sizes . . . all-steel with grain-tight gates. 
There are panels in capacities of % to 1% tons, with fully 
insulated sides and tops to protect perishables. There are 
stakes, platforms and tractor units in tonnage ranges and 
with equipment options to answer every other farm t.ans- 
port need. Whatever you haul... grain, milk, poultry, fruit, 
vegetables, livestock, feed, fertilizer and many more... you'll 
find a war-proved, improved GMC ideally suited to the job. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE GASOLINE 
DIESEL 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION . GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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HE Centennial year of the Amer- 
can Pomological Society is fast ap- 
roaching. Because there is some 
westion as to the correct date of the 
ganization of the Society it seems 
md fisable to trace the events and men- 
| tion the factors or forces leading up 
| toits organization. One of these fac- 
'. tors was the chaotic condition of 
_ pomological nomenclature. Another 
was the previous existence of two 
‘societies which could be consolidated. 
‘To appreciate better the founding of 
the Society it seems, advisable to pre- 
gent the facts in four parts, each part 
being presented in a different issue 
in this magazine. Part I will deal 
the adoption of rules of pom- 
y or nomenclature. This subject 
Was, as it is now, of prime importance 
tonurserymen and pomologists. Parts 
Mand III will sketch the early history 
"0f the two organizations that consoli- 
© dated to form the American Pomolog- 
| ical Congress (Society). Part IV will 
take up the consolidation of the two 
Societies to form the American Pom- 
5 ological Congress (Society) and the 
first few meetings of this Society. 
| Although there were several horti- 
cultural societies in the eastern states 
prior to 1846 none apparently had 
tles for their guidance in naming 
Warieties, establishing priority, or cor- 
fécting synonyms. The confusion was 
$0 great that a single variety was often 
own under many names. Nursery- 
men, growers and pomologists alike 
fealized the great confusion, but little 
or nothing could be done to straighten 
“tt out as long as there were no gen- 
tally accepted rules. 
3 Shortly after A. J. Downing’s book, 
' Fruit and Fruit Trees of America” 
was published in 1845, a. Mr. T. S. 
Humrickhouse of Coshocton, Ohio, 
an article in the Magazine of 
, orticulture of February, 1846, in 
Which he criticized parts of Down- 
igs work, then proposed a set of 
les that could he followed in naming 
fuits and establishing priority. This, 
© far as is known, is the earliest sug- 
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Founding of the American Pomological Society 


PART I: RULES OF POMOLOGY 


By R. L. McMUNN 
Department of Horticulture 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


gestion of rules of pomology. In late 
September, 1847, a group of growers 
and nurserymen assembled at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and organized the “Ohio 
Nurserymen and Fruit Growers’ Con- 
vention.”’ This organization adopted a 
set of pomological rules. Whether the 
set of rules was the same as that pro- 
posed by Humrickhouse is not known. 
Downing in the magazine Horticul- 
turist of April, 1848, said the-rules 
were the same as those proposed by 
the Massachusetts Society. (Downing 
was incorrect in this statement be- 
cause the Ohio Convention adopted its 
rules before the Massachusetts Soci- 
etv proposed its rules). 

Whether the rules suggested by 
Humrickhouse prompted Downing to 
propose a set of rules is not known. 
At any rate, in the October, 1847, 
issue of the Horticulturist, Downing 
ran an article entitled “Pomological 
Reform” in which he suggested a 
number of rules that might be adopted 
by all societies for the sake of uni- 
formity. In December, 1847, Down- 
ing had the pleasure of announcing in 





Andrew Jackson Downing, famous Ameri- 
can pomologist and landscape gardener.— 
Photo Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





the columns of the Horticulturist that 
the Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Cincinnati Societies had adopted a 
series of “Rules for American Pom- 
ology.” This set of rules was soon 
adopted by several other societies. It 
is this set of rules that the American 
Pomological Society later adopted. 
In January, 1846, the New York 
State Agricultural Society appointed 
a fruit committee to bring in a list. of 
recommended fruits. This committee 
reported the following year and then 
requested that it might continue its 
work for another year. This request 
was granted. At a committee meeting 
of the Agricultural Society on March 
11, 1847, Downing’s “Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America” was made the 
authority of the Agricultural Society. 
Also at this meeting, Downing and J. 
W. Bissell were named to the fruit 
committee. During the Agricultural 
Society committee meeting on Jan- 
uary 21, 1848, the fruit committee re- 
ported a “Set of Rules of Pomology” 
which were very short and varied 
somewhat from the “Rules for Amer- 
ican Pomology,” the set of rules that 
nearly approached the suggestions 
made by Downing in October, 1847. 
A few societies soon adopted the New 
York Society rules. Also at this meet- 
ing the fruit committee reported, 
“and they also regret the non- 
reception of the lists recommended 
by those gentlemen (i.e. Downing and 
Bissell) until after the lists appended 
hereto was adopted, otherwise some 
additions might probably have been 
made to it,—.” It seems probable that 
the “non-reception” of the Downing- 
Bissell list of fruits and the fact that 
the other members of the fruit com- 
mittee presented a set of rules that 
were different from those suggested 
by Downing at an earlier date may 
have been the incentive for the ani- 
masity Downing showed towards the 
Agricultural Society, the Society that 
sponsored the North American Pom- 
ological Convention, one of the parent 
organizations of the American Pom- 
ological Congress (Society). 

Much controversial material was 
written about the relative merits of the 
different rules. C. M. Hovey, editor 
of the Magazine of Horticulture was 
champion of the New York rules; 
Downing was the standard bearer for 
the Massachusetts rules. This was the 
start of the ill feeling that was to last 


‘ for two years. It was probably one 


of the reasons why two national con- 


' ventions organized in the fall of 1848, 


rather than meeting as a single or- 
ganization. 

Regardless of the merits of the dif- 
ferent rules, the credit for proposing 
the first set of rules must go to Mr. 
T.‘S. Humrickhouse, and the laurels 
for adopting the first set of rules to 
the Ohio Convention. 
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MAIN E—Another Farm and Home Week 
at the University has been held. The 
Pomological program dealt with economic 
trends, tree vigor, apple insect control, and 
apple processing. Dr. J. K. Shaw of 
Massachusetts and Dr. J. J. Willaman of 
the Eastern Regional Resgarch Laboratory 
in Pennsylvania spoke on this program. In 
addition, Dr. Willaman visited the chemical 
engineering laboratories where some pro- 
cessing is underway, and addressed an eve- 
ning meeting on “The Work of the Regional 
Laboratories in Finding New Uses for 
Farm Products.” 

Kinds and varieties of fruits suitable for 
home freezing, and means of making a 
success with fruits in the home garden were 
scheduled. in programs other than pomo- 
logical. 

Dr. Joseph A. Chucka, Agronomist and 
head of the department of soils and crops 
in the experiment station, has resigned 
and moved to Springfield, Mass., where he 
is associated with Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange. Dr. Chucka had, in recent 
years, been devoting some attention to 
problems of orchard fertility and made a 
very real contribution in demonstrating 
that a leaf.disorder long recognized in this 
State and called leaf scorch really results 
from a deficiency of magnesium, and that 
the symptoms disappear and the trees again 
become healthy when treated with mag- 
nesium in the form of Epsom salts. We 
share his confidence that applications of 
magnesium limestone will do the same, but 
more slowly.—/. H. Waring, Professor of 
Horticulture, University of Maine, Orono. 


MICHIGAN—tThe outlook for fruit in 
Michigan for 1946 is very good. Moderate 
winter temperatures have been favorable. 
Peach trees have come through the winter 
with very. little injury to the buds. Barring 
a repetition of last year’s spring weather, 
the fruitfulness of Michigan orchards 
should be above average. Up to the twen- 
tieth of March the season has been a repeti- 
tion of 1945 and there is considerable con- 
cern over the possibility of an early bloom. 

The interest shown by the attendance of 
1600 fruit growers at four district Horti- 
culture Society meetings held in the State 
this spring is some indication of. the desire 
by the: growers to know the new develop- 
ments in the fruit business of Michigan and 
other fruit producing states. 

A very keen interest is shown in the new 
insecticide, DDT. The indications are that 
a large number of growers will adopt the 
DDT spray schedule for apples, pears, 
peaches and grapes. Experimental work 
with DDT in the State in 1945 was done 
with 25% wettable powder, 3 pounds per 
hundred gallons of water, which gave satis- 
factory control of codling moth, leaf hop- 
per, Oriental peach moth, grape betry moth, 
rose chafers, and tarnished plant bugs. 
Some control was also achieved on green 
apple aphis and black aphis on sour cherries. 

Apple scab took its toll of foliage on 
many apple orchards in 1945. Some of the 
most badly defoliated orchards will prob- 
ably not blossom this year. Other orchards 
will be in varying stages of productivity, 
depending upon their state of vigor, but in 
general the outlook is good as of March 20. 
—C. A. Langer, Extension Specialist in 
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Horticulture, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


NEW YORK—As reported in a recent 
issue of the New York State Horticultural 
News Letter, edited by T. E. LaMont of 
Albion, Colin Nichols of Lewiston was 
elected president at the annual meeting of 
the New York Cherry Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: Earl 
Harding of Albion, vice-president, and 
Snow: Wooster of Ontario, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dues for the year 1945 amounted to 
$2,814 and the membership totaled 898. One 
hundred and forty-one. members came in 
from the newly organized district around 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

The plan of cooperating with the New 
York State Horticultural Society in em- 
ploying a full time executive secretary for 
the fruit industry of the State was approved 
by the Cherry Growers. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Preliminary plans 
for the construction of a new laboratory 
building featured the annual meeting of the 
advisory committee of the Arendtsville 
Fruit Research Laboratory held at Peach 
Glen recently. The advisory committee, 
consisting of representatives of the fruit 
growers associations in Adams, Franklin, 
York and Cumberland counties, counsels 
with the workers from the Pennsylvania 
State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station regarding research conducted in the 
fruit region of the state. 


The new laboratory building, according to 
present plans will cost about $25,000 ang 
will be financed by funds contributed on g 
non-profit agreement by individual fruit 
growers. The experiment station plans tg 


rent the ‘building from the growers, F, RF 


Lininger, Director, explained, with the yn. 
derstanding that the College may accept 
title of ownership at’ some later date. 


OHIO—Recognizing the service of the 
Ohio Pomological Society, which served 
Ohio fruit growers from 1847 to 1867 when 
its officers and members continued on as 
the Ohio State Horticultural Society in or- 
der to broaden the base of operation and 
serve more horticultural interests, the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society decided at their 
annual meeting in Cincinnati to recognize 
99 years of service to the Ohio fruit in- 
dustry and prepared to celebrate 100 years 
of service with a Centennial Meeting next 
winter. A Centennial Meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society is scheduled for 
February 25, 26 and 27, 1947, at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas E. Thornburg, Ashland, Ohio, 
oldest living member of the Society was 
honored by election to the office of Honor- 
ary President for one year. He was further 
honored by election to Honorary Member- 
ship for life in the Society, as were other 
veteran members, Hiram Burkholder, Clyde 
and Dan Alban, Jackson. Mr. Thornburg 
has been associated with Society activities 
during the past 65 years. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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form fine dispersions of elemental sulfur. 





LESSONS IN ORCHARD CHEMISTRY 


By E. D. WITMAN, Research Associate 
Ohio State University Research Foundation 
ELEMENTAL SULFURS 


Sulfur occurs in its elemental state in huge underground deposits especially around 
the Gulf Coast. It is used directly as it is recovered from these deposits for the manu- 
facture of dusting sulfur and wettable sulfurs. Lime sulfur is a compound of sulfur and 
calcium and will be discussed in a later lesson. Flotation sulfur is a form of elemental 
sulfur recovered from various industrial gases. 

Sulfur is insoluble in and not wetted by water. It melts to a liquid when heated 
slightly above the boiling point of water. When ignited it burns with a bluish flame, 
yielding sulfur dioxide, a colorless, choking, corrosive gas. One of sulfur's closest chem- 
ical relatives, selenium, is a very poisonous substance. 

Dusting sulfur is made either by subliming crude sulfur to get finely divided “flowers 
of sulfur", or by grinding crude sulfur to a very fine powder. Dusting sulfur usually con- 
tains a few per cent of a conditioning agent or “breaker”, such as talc, gypsum, etc., to 
prevent balling and make a free flowing powder. 

Wettable sulfur is essentially the same as dusting sulfur except that it contains a 
little synthetic wetting agent so that it will readily suspend in water. 

Flotation sulfur frequently contains soluble substances as it comes from the recovery 
process and these solubles must be removed by washing with water before a product 
satisfactory for use on plants is obtained. Flotation sulfur is usually sold in paste form. 

Another elemental sulfur somewhat like flotation sulfur in performance is produced 
by emulsifying melted sulfur in water in the presence of a dispersing agent and then 
removing most of the water to form a paste or perhaps all of the water to produce a 


Sulfur is melted with bentonite clay, allowed to re-solidify and is then ground to a 
powder to produce various proprietary products. When added to water such products 


Sulfur is generally used for its fungicidal action although it is known to be insecti- 
cidal to some species. Its action as a fungicide is not exactly understood, but it is 
relatively certain that some vapor evolved from sulfur is responsible. 

Sulfur is regarded as generally compatible with most insecticides except the oils. 
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MISS NANCY ANDERSON 


QUEEN SHENANDOAH 
TO RULE 
BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


The famed Shenandoah Apple 
Blossom Festival being held at Win- 
chester, Virginia, on May 2 and 3, 
will have as its lovely queen this year 
Miss Nancy Anderson, daughter of 
Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. 
Clinton P. Anderson. 

As Queen Shenandoah XIX, the 
first queen since 1941, Miss Ander- 
son will rule over an estimated 100,- 
000 loyal subjects who are expected 
to gather at Winchester for the two- 
day celebration. 

Seventeen-year-old Miss Anderson, 
whose home is in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, is a student at Mount Vernon 
Seminary,, Washington, D. C. An 
active participant in dramatics and 
glee club work, Miss Anderson has 
also served as president and vice- 
president of her classes. 

The 19th Shenandoah Blossom 
Festival has as its top committee 
worker Mrs. B. B. Dutton, who has 
taken care of the details. connected 
with the Queen and her court since 
the sixth Festival-in 1929. Mrs. Dut- 
ton’s assignment has included con- 
tacting thirty schools and colleges who 
annually send young ladies to the 
Festival; writing and arranging the 
coronation scripts; entertaining the 
Court, costuming, transportation and 
housing. 

During the thirteen years of Mrs. 
Dutton’s stewardship the following 
queens were selected: Miss Mary Jo 
Matthews ; Miss Suzanne Polard; 
Miss Priscilla Dacre Morton of Win- 
chester, England; Miss Ames Wash- 
ington; Miss Francoise May of 
Belgium; Mrs. John Hay Whitney; 
Miss Nella Veverka of Czechoslo- 
vakia; Miss Cornelia Larus; Miss 
Gretchen Thomson; Miss ‘Adelaide 
Moffett; Miss Genevieve Garner; 
Miss Lillian Somoza of Nicaragua and 
Miss Mollie Foulks Lee, 
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PEST MASTER DDT. Insecticide and Furigicide Formulations give 
closer control over destfuctive insects that attack your apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. 

SCIENTIFICALLY GORRECT PREPARATIONS. PESTMAS- 
TER 50% DDT Wetthble Powder, PESTMASTER Fruit and Gar- 
den Dust, and PESTMASTER Fruit and Garden Spray, have been 
thoroughly field tested pnd approved by various agricultural colleges, 
experimental stations qnd the research department of the Michigan 
Chemical Corporation. | 

KILLS. Codling mothg, green aphids, Japanese beetles, oriental fruit 
moths, peach tree boreys, rose chafers, berry moths and certain other 
insects that come in edatac with fruit or leaves are controlled with 
scientifically correct PUSTMASTER DDT Formulations. 

EASY TO USE. PESTMASTER 50% DDT Wettable Powders are 
compatible with wettaHlle sulphurs, Bordeaux mixtures, 
fixed or proprietary coppers, summer oils, nicotine 
sulphate, fixed nicotine and DN compounds. 
Write us today for complete instructions 
regarding the use of RESTMASTER prod- 
ucts for insect control dn fruit, vegetables, 
and livestock. Limited umber of 
dealerships still available. 
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You don’t have 
to be BIG 


Alorco Cryolite will figure 
frequently in that program,, 
because growers have proved 
it’s an economical and depend- 
able control for many chewing 
insects. It contains 90% chem- 
ically refined sodium fluoa- 
luminate, the effective killing 
agent. 

Get all the details on Alorco 
Cryolite from your local 
dealer, or write 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
' 1737 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE 
INSECTICIDE 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO THE 1947 CRop 


(Continued from page 11) 


considerable development during sum- 
mer and late fall and for several 
months or weeks prior to the time it 
opens in spring. 

We can be reasonably sure that dif- 
ferentiation into either a leaf bud or 
a flower bud occurs just before or 
very soon after the cells surrounding 
the active growing point prepare to 
enter the rest*period. Different buds 
on the same tree cease growth activ- 
ity and begin their rest at various 
times during the season. Those on 
spurs, or short shoots, may begin to 
rest before the end of May; others, 
on more vigorous growths or on 
terminal shoots, may remain in an 
active condition for several nionths. 
In most varieties of apples, the flower 
buds are formed at the ends rather 
than the sides-of shoots. In mature 
trees a large proportion of terminal 
buds are at the ends of spurs. Since 
the spurs grow for only a few weeks 
before the rest begins, it is safe to as- 
sume that the majority of flowers are 
initiated early in summer. 


Flower Forming Substances 


This suggests that the factors 
which determine blossom bud forma- 
tion for the following year’s crop 
must exert their influence rather early 
during the present growing season. 
Appropriate internal chemical condi- 
tions of the tree tissues, especially 
those in the vicinity of the growing 
points, must be present even before 
we can see with the aid of a micro- 
scope that embryonic parts of flowers 
have appeared. These internal chem- 
ical conditions are referred to as 
flower-forming-substances and_ they 
include adequate reserves of carbo- 
hydrates, a minimum of nitrogen and 
other nutrient materials and also trac- 
es of hormones. 

The prospects for a crop of apples 
in 1947 depend first of all upon a 
group of factors that favor the initi- 
ation, or that do not inhibit the devel- 
opment of flower parts, during 1946. 
It is not too early, therefore, to con- 
sider what, if anything, the grower can 
do during the next few weeks or 
months to help in getting the 1947 
crop on its way. It must be recognized 
at the outset that weather and many 
other factors are largely beyond his 
control, but the little definite knowl- 
edge we have about flower bud forma- 
tion in fruit trees may nevertheless be 
used to advantage. 

At the present time, many apple 
orchards that were reasonably well 
cared for during 1945, but which had 
practically no fruits during that year, 
have many flower buds. It frequently 


happens that an “off” year is followed 
by a heavy crop. An unusually hea: 

set this spring will definitely handica 
flower bud production for 1947. It 
may also bring about a biennial habit 
of bearing in individual trees or op. 
chards that could last for a number 
of years. This would mean that the 
even years, 1946, 1948, etc., would be 
“on” years and the odd years, 1947 
1949, etc., would be “off” years, Be. 
ginning in 1912 and lasting for 2 
years, the apple crop in New York 
State in the “‘on” years averaged about 
35,870,000 bu., and for the “of 
years, 19,293,000 bu. Since 1932, the 
fluctuations in annual yields haye 
been less violent although we stil} 
have alternation between large and 
small crops. 


Good Cultural Operations 


The objectives of good cultural 
operations in “the orchard in 1946 for 
those who are interested in regular 
bearing should be (a) to avoid too 
heavy a set of fruit, if this is possible 
and (b) to aim for a moderately good 
crop of high quality apples rather than 
a maximum tonnage. The following 
suggestions might be considered in this 
connection : 

1. Special efforts should be made 
before the buds open to do a thorough 
job of pruning. This will involve the 
elimination of undesirable bearing 
surface that might set fruit but which 
would not be so located as to produce 
reasonably large, high quality, well 
colored apples. Wood which is shaded 
due to crowded growth on the under 
side of the branches, or in the interior 
of the tree, obviously comes in this 
class. In some cases, vigorous, well 


exposed bearing wood found on the 


top of tall trees, might well be removed, 
since fruit borne there often involves 
too much trouble and expense for 
spraying and harvesting. This is e- 
pecially true if the tall, umbrella-like 
growth interferes with the penetration 
of sunlight to vigorous lower branches 
more easily reached in spraying and 
harvesting. 

During the past years, many grow- 
ers have found it difficult to do all the 
pruning that they had planned. This 
year, with many trees heavily budded, 
is an especially appropriate time to do 
more than the normal amount of prun- 
ing. Emphasis should be placed on 
the removal of the weak wood, leaving 
as much as possible of the vigorous 
bearing surface that is well exposed to 
light. 

In mature trees, it is more impor- 
tant to maintain the existing bearing 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
(Continued from page 13) 


rapefruit. Today's tangerines are 
the result of completely modern 
methods of citrus growing unknown 
in the days of Columbus. 


Harvest Time 


Early in the fall, trained pickers 
are in Florida groves to remove the 
frst of the ripened tangerines from 
the trees. Belying their name, the 
“sickers” do not pick the fruit from 
the trees, but snip it off with blunt- 
nosed clippers. Since growers and 
state inspectors cooperate in sending 
only perfect fruit to market, each 
tangerine must be expertly clipped 
with a short stem in order not to 
bruise others during shipment. 

Juice tests are taken by state in- 
spectors right under the tree in .the 
grove and only fruit that measures 
up to maturity standards is picked. 
These standards are established by 
the state legislature and supervised 
by the Florida Citrus Commission, 
to assure the highest standards both 
for the citrus industry and the ulti- 
mate consumer. Some 250 inspectors 
in groves, packing houses and can- 
neries enforce the maturity, grading 
and sizing standards and issue the 
certificates which must be secured 
for all citrus fruit before it may 
leave the state for*northern markets. 

Dr. P. Phillips of Orlando, Florida 
(picture on page 13), is one of the 
largest individual growers of citrus 
in the state, and is the largest indi- 
vidual tangerine grower. His tan- 
gerife tonnage runs second only to 
that of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
which is a cooperative handling the 
packed fruit from nearly fifty co- 
operative houses scattered through 
the citrus belt. Dr. Phillips has one 
tangerine grove alone in a single 
block covering a square mile of land. 
Dr. Phillips is a progressive, con- 
structive operator who believes in 
the fruit he grows, and does his best 
toimprove handling conditions with- 
in the industry so as to permit still 
gteater increases in production and 
marketing capacity for tangerines. 


Black Walnuts Available 


One of the most valuable trees 
native to Ohio is the black walnut, 
in the opinion of Robert R. Paton of 
the Department of Forestry at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Wooster, Ohio. It is found 
growing in many parts of this and 
neighboring states and finds a ready 
market for many uses. 

The typical habit of the walnut 

(Continued on page 27) 
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5 Pick-ups For The Farm 


64’ pick-up body on ’4-ton 
...7%' pick-up body on 
%-ton . . . 7%’ pick-up 
body on 1-ton . . . 9’ pick- 
up body on 1- and 1%-ton. 
All bodies are 4812"’ wide; 
sides 17” high to top of 
flare. 





Stakes and Platforms, Teo! 


7%’ and 9’ stake bodies on 
1-ton .. . 9’ and 12’ stake 
bodies on 1%-ton.. . 9’ 
and 12’ stake bodies on 2- 
ton. Chassis, with cab, 
available to take 14’ bodies; 
cab-over-engine models also 
available where shorter 
wheelbases are desired. 





ou don’t farm very long without 

realizing that one of the best 
ways to increase farm income is to 
reduce farm costs. 


That’s why farmers rate economy of 
operation right along with depend- 
ability when asked why they stick to 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks year after 
year. And that’s why this year—as 
new trucks again become available— 
more and more farmers are switching 
to trucks built to fit farm jobs, and 
thus save money on the job! 


If yow’re not too busy to talk about 
saving money—ask your Dodge 
dealer why a truck built to fit the 
job will do a better job on your farm, 
save you more money, and last longer! 


DODGE!“ TRUCKS 


FOR THE FARM 





LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, WITH FAMOUS GUEST STARS—THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M. E.T. 
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THE 1947 APPLE Crop 
(Continued from page 22 ) 


surface in good vigor than it js tot 
to correct any faults due to previon 
years’ pruning. In the younger trees 
on the other hand, the grower should 
keep in mind that the full bearing sur- 
face has not yet been attained, and 
more attention might well be given 
to the removal of crowding and inter. 
fering growth with the object of de. 
veloping a strong framework of well 
placed limbs along a main leader 
with properly distributed secondary 
branches. 


Thorough Spraying 

2. In most orchards throughout the 
eastern part of the country, the 
chances for scab in 1946 are very great 
because of the carry-over of heavily 
infested leaves from the bad scab 
year of 1945. Special attention should 
therefore have been given to ‘the 
proper timing and thorough spraying 
with appropriate materials during the 
delayed dormant period to prevent 
primary infection.’ Pruning done in 
such a way as to facilitate the penetra- 
tion of spray to all parts of the tree 
will help in this respect. 


Fertilizer Application 

3. The fertilizer program in most 
well cared for orchards should not be 
stepped up. As many growers have 
learned from experience, an abundant 
supply of nitrogen, applied before 
bloom tends to increase the set of 
fruit. Pruning likewise favors a heavy 
set. Where the trees have been in good 
vigor for the past few years and where 
the fertilizer program has been on the 
liberal side, a slight reduction in the 
rate of application might be desirable 
especially if heavy pruning has -been 
done. Perhaps 4% or % of the normal 
amount would suffice where the 1945 
twig growth was very good. This re- 
duced rate is recommended also in 
those cases where the red color on the 
apples in previous years was short of 
the requirements of Fancy or No. 1 
grade. 

A delay in time of application of 
nitrogenous fertilizer until after 
bloom might be desirable this year. 
The object of such delay would be to 
obtain the invigorating effects of fer- 
tilizer on growth without over-stimu- 


lation of the set of fruit. There is, 


of course, the danger of interfering 
with the development of red color if 
too much nitrogen is available during 
the latter part of the growing season. 
Where early cultivation is practiced 


‘less nitrogen is usually required than 


in the case of sod orchards, but the 
cover crop should be established early. 
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Cross Pollination 


4, Many varieties of apples require 
cross pollination for a satisfactory set. 
But too much cross pollination may 
cause too many fruits to begin to de- 
yelop. This early set tends to throw 
the trees into alternate bearing. Where 
bees are brought into the orchard to 
help in transferring pollen, it may be 
well to remove the hives after one day 
of good pollination weather, provided 
two or more varieties have been in 
bloom during that time. With weather 
and other conditions favorable, es- 
pecially when many bees are present, 
only a few hours are required to do all 
the cross pollination necessary for a 
heavy set of fruit. Any additional pol- 
fination would simply increase the 
number. of flowers that begin to de- 
velop into fruits, many of which will, 
of course, be eliminated during the 
June drop. In the meantime, however, 
these extra number of fruits will have 
drawn heavily on the food reserves of 
the tree. The heavy set also results in 
a reduction of the early leaf surface, 
which limits the manufacture of car- 
bohydrates, and therefore prevents the 
necessary accumulation of food re- 
serves which must be present for the 
initiation of the 1947 blossoms. 


Hand Thinning 

5. Where the set is very heavy, 
hand-thinning as soon as the fruits 
are a few weeks old is almost certain 
to result in larger apples. Such hand- 
thinning, however, usually comes too 
late in most orchards under eastern 
growing conditions to do much good 
in bringing about annual bearing year 
after year. The possibility of blossom 
thinning by spraying should be con- 
sidered in this connection. Experi- 
ments under way on this problem 
indicate that individual varieties re- 
spond differently to the same treat- 
ment and that as yet no general 
recommendation applicable to all or- 
chards can be made. Some growers, 
nevertheless, may want to experiment 
with at least a part of their plantings 
with the object of having some fruit 
to sell in 1947 as well as in 1946. 
Materials that are known to be harm- 
ful to bees when applied during bloom 
should be avoided. 

Thus far we have considered trees 
that were reasonably well cared for 
and had fairly healthy foliage in 1945. 
Many fruit growers, however, may 
recall the rather sad appearance of 
the foliage on apple trees during the 
latter part of 1945 in some of the 
neighbors’ orchards if not in their 
own. Too many orchards have been 
defoliated so early during the past 


season that they will have little or no 


bloom in 1946. The short growth on 
(Continued on page 26) 
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BETTER 
EASIER 
AT LOWER COST 


BREADY att-purPose GARDEN 
TRACTORS Guarantee to Deliver 


30% MORE TRACTION 


— Because BREADY are the tractors with the “Front Hitch" 
application of power. Scientific tests prove this gives 30% MORE 
TRACTION than their own dead weight. 


FULL ENGINE POWER 


—Bigger Motor (1'/2 to 2 H. P.) to start with. The “Front Hitch” 
adds 30% more power. The down-thrust is on the two drive-wheels 
only,—not an ounce of power wasted on front wheels. You get 
twice the work from the BREADY for the same price and weight. 


SAVING OF 


—TIME—BREADY does the job right the first time and quicker. 


" ~GASOLINE=—no unnecessary dead weight plus 30% more 


traction saves fuel. 


— LABOR—Wheel ratchets eliminate tractor drag on turns. 
You simply follow the BREADY—without labor. 


FRONT HITCH 
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Why Bus Lines 
specify Champion 


Spark Plugs 








The bus lines of America are indis- 
pensable to our transportation 
system. Like farmers, they are 
experts on maintenance of 
equipment because efficiency and 
economy are absolute essentials 
to success in their business—no 
factor is too small to escape detailed 
study. That is why most bus lines 
with the best maintenance records 
specify dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs. This is another example 
of preference for Champions by 
experts—substantial evidence that 
they’re better for all farm en- 
gines, in cars, trucks, tractors and 
stationary units. 


| Champion Spark Plug Company, 
| Toledo 1, Ohio. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 
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THE 1947 APPLE CRop 
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such trees is likely to be very sp; 
and the buds br faery = 
Where the foliage remained 

with relatively little scab until about 
the first of September, there may be 
some flowers present even though the 
trees are weakened. When the bugs 
open, there will probably be only three 
or four flowers in a cluster instead of 
five or six, and the spurs will have 
small leaves, because of low reseryes 
of stored food. The flowers will alg 
be handicapped in setting a crop be. 
cause of the lack of carbohydrate 
materials. With especially favorable 
pollination conditions, some fruit ma 
be formed but it is very unlikely that 
the weakened trees will require any 
thinning. : 


Handicapped Orchards 


How should we manage these 
handicapped orchards so they can 
produce a good crop in 1947, if not 
this year? Apple trees often show 
a remarkable ability to recover from 
the effect of a poor growing season 
provided the buds and the wood are 
not damaged by cold during the win- 
ter. Trees that have little or no fruit 
in 1946 should naturally develop an 
abundance of bloom for the 1947 crop, 
especially if they are kept free from 
insects and diseases and are otherwise 
given reasonably good culture. The 
following practices are important: 


Practices to Follow 


1. Thorough pruning to eliminate 
all dead or weak wood is the first step 
in rehabilitating the neglected orchard. 
The same procedure should be fol- 
lowed as previously suggested for 
the more vigorous trees. More wood, 
however, will probably have to bk 
removed from the weak trees. Flower 
buds that may be present will be found 
on the well exposed portions of the 
tree. Such wood should be saved, if at 
all possible. 

2. Since most of the defoliation 
last year was caused by scab, special 
efforts should be made to prevent am- 
other infection this year. It is wel 
known that scab is likely to get om 
the exposed leaf surface soon after 
the buds break, and even. before the 
flowers are open. No chances should 
be taken in “cutting corners” in spray- 
ing the orchards which were badly i 
fested in 1945, even though there is 
little fruit in 1946. 

3. Not much more than the normal 
amount of fertilizer should be used 
where the trees have no crops to sup 
port. Too much nitrogen could easily 
result in heavy sucker growth. 
pruning, too, will help invigorate the 
trees. 
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Concluding Remarks 


With the prospects at the present 
time for a large crop of apples in 
1946, the consumers will have greater 

ortunity than they have had for 
several years past to discriminate in 
their purchases of fruit. They will 
robably have enough money and the 
inclination to pay higher prices for 
the better grades. Growers, therefore, 
might find it a good policy to pay spe- 
cial attention to the production of high 
quality apples. | 

The cultural practices suggested for 
the 1946 season, should result in a 
higher percentage of better grades of 
apples. If the trees are allowed to 
hear too heavily this season, they 
might easily be thrown into a biennial 
bearing habit, which means a small 
crop in every other year. The most 
practical way of avoiding this is to 
remove undesirable excess bearing 
surface by judicious pruning, and by 
aiming for a moderate set of fruit. 
These practices will tend to reduce the 
number but increase the size of indi- 
vidual fruits that develop. A good 
crop may thus be produced in 1946 
while flowers are being initiated for 
the 1947 crop. 


NATIONWIDE FRUITS 
(Continued from page 23) 


is to grow scattered through the 
woods in mixture with other trees, or 
singly in fields and fence rows. It 
is rarely, if ever, found in pure 
stands. This characteristic tends to 
work to the disadvantage of the 
species, for cutting the trees may 
eliminate the possible seed crop in 
that vicinity. 

It is important that more walnuts 
be planted in Ohio, and they should 
be set out wherever site conditions 
are favorable. Such a program will 
assure future generations of a con- 
tinuous supply of this valuable 
timber. 

Planting may be done either with 
seedlings or nuts, provided the latter 
have been stored in damp sawdust 
outdoors. Both methods are satis- 
factory and the latter is much more 
economical. Nuts for planting are 
still available at the State Forest 
Nursery, at $2.00 per bushel, or 75 
cents per peck. A peck contains ap- 
proximately 250-300 nuts. There are 
no seedlings available this spring. 

Any Ohio grower interested in the 
planting of walnuts for reforestation 
should write to the State Forester, 
Wooster, Ohio, for further infornia- 
tion. Instructions as to planting 
method, selection of the site, and 
other information will be sent free 
of charge, upon request. 
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SRT Sy. 


“U.S.” SAVOY COAT. Double backed for 
extra service. Heavy lining, corduroy 


edged collar, 11 ventilating outlets. 


“U.S.” SQUAM HAT. Reinforced brim. 
“U.S.” RUBBER ARCTICS. Scientific- 
strength compounds at points of stress— 
buckles firmly anchored. 4 or 5 buckle. 


“U.S.” RUBBER BOOTS. Leak- 
tested under water by internal air- 
pressure—‘“‘tire tread’’ strength in 


sturdy ““CLEATRED” soles—rocker 


last for walking comfort. 
“U.S.” WORK RUBBERS. 


You can count on this . 


MAKERS OF 





“U. S.’” ROYAL 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 











Clathing 
- that spells 


opraying 


Protection 


eae 
Bab 2 
I 


. .“U. S.”” KNOWS HOW 
TO MAKE WATERPROOF CLOTHING. The 
science and craftsmanship that build “‘U. S.” 
Clothing and the quality of rubber compounds used 
are backed by 100 years of ““U. S.” experience. 


Sold only through Industrial and Retail Stores 













Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS ° 


“U. S.”” INDUSTRIAL 
RAYNSTERS 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER ° 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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BUY THE BEST IN STEELS! 


Planet Jr. 


Farmers have learned that it’s 
smart to look for the name Planet 
Jr. when buying Steels! Check 
these points and you'll see why 
"“Planetized”’ Steel Shapes are 
famous for their amazing wear- 
ing qualities. 

@ Steel rolled especially to Planet 
Jr. specifications. 


© Painstaking attention to small- 
est details of design to assure 
maximum efficiency. 


@ Special hardening operations 
—under scientific control—for 
best wearing qualities. 


e Proper tempering for still great- 
er toughness—without brittleness. 


© Special finish for better scouring. 
All this adds up to a long, useful 


life for Planet Jr. ‘‘Planetized”’ 
Steel Shapes ! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3439 N. Sth Sereet, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Makers of Planet Jr. Tractors 
Catalog on Request 


Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 














WRITE for CIRCULAR 


Wettable powder in strengths of 25%, 
or 50% DDT. Use as water suspension 
spray. Kills codling moth, apple leaf 
hopper, Oriental fruit moth and certain 


other insects on fruits. 
CHEMICAL 


CHIPMA COMPANY 


Dept. K, Bound Brook, N.J. 














ORCHARD POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


mendation under such conditions. 
Such topworked trees should bloom 
in 4 to 5 years if the grafting is in 
branches not more than 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter. 

In the meantime, while waiting for 
such grafted trees to begin to bloom, 
he can use hand pollination, as dis- 
cussed in another article in this issue 
of AMERICAN Fruit Grower, or he 
can bring in. branches of pollinating 


- varieties. 


Pollinating “Bouquets” 


The latter method has been proved 
effective if well done, dnd where bee 
activity is ample. It must be empha- 
sized that many pollinating “bou- 
quets” must be used, and they should 
be of large size. Generally pruning 


‘of the pollinizer varieties should be 


postponed to the bloom stage. Then 
a large crew must be put to work to 
prune the pollinizers and haul the 
branches to the orchard where they 
are needed. They must be kept from 
drying out—either by keeping them 
in barrels of water while being 
hauled, or by covering them with 
wet canvas and getting them placed 
in the orchard block within an hour 
or two after cutting. The larger the 
branches cut, the longer they will 
remain fresh and suitable for pol- 
lination purposes. 


Suspend Above Ground 
Fairly large “bouquets” should be 


-used—as many branches as can be 


put in a 3-gallon pail at each place. 
The best location is suspended above 
ground between the trees. If over- 
head spray pipes are installed some 
of the pails may be suspended from 
them. Tripods made by lashing or 
bolting props together, with the pail 
suspended below the point of fasten- 
ing, may be used to keep the pollin- 
ating bouquets up in the air. It is 
the general experience of growers 
that bees will visit these pollinizers 
better if they are even a few feet off 
the ground, rather than set on the 
ground. ° 

Branches 3%” or more in diameter 
should generally be used. Place them 
in the pails so the cut end is under 
water—and keep water in the pails 
so the blossoms will last several 
days. 

As to the number of bouquets to 


‘bring in, it seems that “the more the 


better” applies. A minimum for good 
effectiveness would be a large bou- 
quet for each 4 trees, putting the 
bouquet in the square between them. 
The bringing in of bouquets should 
start as soon as bloom is beginning 


(Continued on page 29) 





® SAVES MONEY ... 





SHORT CUT To 
BETTER BORDEAN 


NIEHOLS 


TRIANGLE 
BRAND: 
INSTANT 


COPPER SULPHATE 


99% + PURE! 
® SAVES LABOR ... Mixes casy 


in spray tank. Eliminates stock solu. 
tion, minimizes handling! 


* SAVES TIME .. . Dissolves rapid. 


ly. No waiting for it to go into solution! 





Dissolves 
thoroughly—no waste or. sediment, 
Gives accurate control and greater 
safety in your mixtures —thus giving 
better protection and increased yields, 


e FREE Send postcard today for val. 
uable free booklet —‘‘Bordeaux Mixture 
—Its Efficient Preparation and Use” 








YOUR DEALER can also supply Tri- 
angle Brand Copper Sulphate in: 
LARGE CRYSTALS, SMALL CRYS- 
TALS, GRANULATED and SUPER- 
FINE for regular Bordeaux Mixtures; 
also Monohydrated for Copper-Lime 
dusts. The oldest and the best known 
brand! Standard for over 50 years. 








oe TRACTOR SAW 
Oy 


Make money sawing wood. 

i . Cuts large, sme —_ 
Built froce. One, man with at sift saw blade. 
safety clutch control; is anes power take-off any ee 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.D532 Forest Ave., Ottaws, Kas 


—) 

















AGICIDE SPRAY BASE 
(ROTENONE) 
For control many fruit insects 


NO HARMFUL RESIDUES 


Agicide Gold Dot Spray Base 


(50% D.D.T.) 
For control codling moth 
Write for name nearest dealer 


Ine. 
AGICIDE LABORATORIES, 


Racine 
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ORCHARD POLLINATION 
= (Continued from page 28) 

ng n, with the number being in- 
‘greased up to the time most blossoms 







open. —— ee 
“Eyen with pollinating varieties in 
he orchard it is still necessary to get 
» pollen carried to the blossoms. 
the case of these self-sterile fruits 
Nic is entirely the work of- insects, 
mainly of free flying insects that 


nd rapidly from tree to tree. This 


“means mainly bees of various types. 
‘Phe only one of these types we can 
fandle or in any way control is the 
domestic honey bee. We can move 
them into the orchard when bloom- 
ing starts, and remove them before 
spraying with materials poisonous to 


the bees begins. 


Bees for Pollination 


The following comments on han- 
dling bees for orchard pollination 
are made by Mr. James I. Hamble- 
ton, bee specialist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

“In general, it is preferable to 
move the bees into the orchard two 
or three days in advance of the actu- 
al start of bloom. This gives the 
bees time to become settled in their 
new location by the time the flowers 
are open. 

“Emphasis should be placed on the 
importance of obtaining — strong 
colonies. Colonies vary greatly in 
size. A strong colony, and particular- 
ly one rearing brood, may be much 
more effective than two or three weak 
colonies. Bees rearing brood have a 
tremendous appetite for pollen. This 
is particularly important from the 
Sandpoint of orchard pollination. 
The orchardist should insist on a 
Standard of strength in renting col- 
Onies and should be ready to pay a 
premium for the strong colonies. 
Bees from strong colonies will work 
under more adverse conditions and 
will range wider than those from 
weak colonies. 


Competitive Plants 

“Orchardists have sometimes ob- 
served that the bees seemed to work 
more on other blossoming plants 
than on fruit blossoms. Bees tend to 
work on the blossoms that are the 
tichest source of nectar and_ will 
change quickly from one type of 
lossom to another if the latter bears 
a richer nectar—that is higher in 
sugar. Mustard blossoms, for exam- 
ple, contain about the same sugar 
content as apple blossoms, and com- 
pete directly with them for the visi- 
tation of pollinating insects. If there 
is abundant mustagd bloom in and 
around the orchard during fruit 
bloom, the situation calls for more 


(Continued on page 30) 
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jem the ordinary tractor mower has cut its last . “pS 
swath, the John Deere No. 5 Power Mower is still «re. 
going strong. More acres of clean cutting at a lower per- ae: 
acre cost—that’s the unfailing performance that has made ea 
the No. 5 the most popular tractor mower ever built. 





iT Mas C42 ITS Way 












Working with any make of tractor, the No. 5 Power SG 


Mower cuts up to 35 acres per day. 


Simple, durable, 


easy to attach and detach, it’s a tractor mower through 


and through. Strong, well-braced frame . 
safety spring release hitch 


drive which runs in oil... 


. enclosed ‘es 


and slip clutch on power shaft to protect entire mower ca ° 


against breakage. . 


. high, easy lift... caster wheel and 


hinged drawbar carriage to insure maximum flexibility 


for all ground conditions . . . accurately fitted, long-lived 
. simple, easy adjustments to keep the 
No. 5 working like new down through the years—these 
and many other quality features combine to give you the 


cutting parts . 


» 


best tractor mower money can buy. 


The No. 5 Power Mower is built with 7-, 6-, 5-, 
and 4!2-foot cutter bars. See your John Deere 


(gOUN DEER, 


bead 


dealer for further information. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 











Dou can greatly increase the kill of 
orchard pests with Pratt’s 25% 
DD T—soluble DD T‘in its most 
effective form. It leaves a micro- 
crystalline deposit on the foliage 
which increases toxicity. 2 pints in 
‘100 gallons of water is especially 
effectivein controlling codling moth. 


DILUTES WITH WATER 





Kills potato beetle, thrips, leaf roller, 
flea beetle, Japanese beetle, oriental 
peach moth and many caterpillars. 
Pratt’s 25% DDT makes a power- 


ful and long-lasting residual fly 
spray for spraying barns, dairies, 
kennels and other farm buildings. 
Order today from your dealer. 


B. G. PRATT CO., 163 RIVER ST., HACKENSACK, N. J 
Mfr's of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, 25% DDT (liquid), 50% ODT ({dry-wettable), D-X Spray, Surfispray 
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Your Profits... 


Get complete orchard protection. Power 
agitator and spiral feeding mechanism prevent 
bridging and deliver a full, even flow of dust 
to nozzle regardless of type dust used. Can 
be operated by one man. Built of welded steel 
plate for maximum strength with minimum 
weight. Economical, trouble-free performance. 


Hownry-Berc STEEL & IRON WORKS 
2949 N. Speer Bivd., 


Denver 11, Colo. 





NORTHERN NEWLAND GROWN PLANTS 


————————> Wholesale Prices < 


Streamliner New Supreme Everbearer........ 


Minnesota 1166 Everbearer 











Gem Everbearer Crimson Beauty 


RASPBERRIES 1 YR. PLANTS 


Sunrise or Latham Red Rasp..:: 





Cumberland-Black ...................... 





Ask for CATALOG or ORDER DIRECT from Ad. 
WESTHAUSER NURSERIES 


100 250 500 1000 
ontasiil $6.00 $14.00 $25.00 $40.00 
3.00 6.50 12.00 18.00 

2.00 4.50 8.00 16.00 

..- 8.00 18.00 35.00 70.00 
4.00 9.50 18.00 32.00 

(Box G) SAWYER, MICHIGAN 



























Have plenty of fruit 
to eat and sell this 
year. New MINN 
1166 everbearing 
strawberry. Fruitin 
60 davs till frost 
this Fall. Special 
Price 25—$1.00, 50— 
$1.50, 100— $2.50, 
1000 for $20.00. 
Latham Red Rasp- 
berry 25 for $2.00, 
50 for $3.00. New 
Streamliner ever- 
bearing strawberry 
100 for $7.00. Every- 
thing postpaid. 








SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
DEPT. FG2 NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 








FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true to name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 





Write for prices. 


P.O. Box 65 


You Get What You Buy 


Smithville, Tennessee 
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GROWING CONTRACTS 
Qrnuit Trees 


We can make growing contracts 
now for 1-Yr. apples, June Budded 
peach, or plum for Fall 1946 or 
Spring 1947 deliveries. Pears, 
cherries, prunes, 1-year peach, 
Fall 1947 and Spring 1948 deliv- 
ery. Customers may, if desired, 
furnish buds or scions under a key 
number without disclosing to us 
or any one the name of variety. 
2,000 smallest contract, maximum 
100,000. Catalog free. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 4; Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


KER-O-KIL 


AN) BURNER 
oa @ 2000°F. Flame 


For burning green 
weeds, brush, 
sprouts, also for light 
blacksmithing, thaw- 
ing, disinfecting. 
Write for Free 
Circular 12 


KER-O-KIL MFG. CO. 


Gettysburg, Pa. or 
Redwood City, Calif. 


















ORCHARD POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 29) 


bees or the mowing of the Mustard 
if there is a question of adequate po| 
lination. . "7 


Distribution of Stands 


“The orchardist is often UNCertaip 
as to the best distribution of stands 
of bees. They are sometimes dis. 
tributed singly throughout the og. 
chard; at other times are congrte. 
gated in rather large groups of 
colonies. Best results seem to fy 
obtained when the colonies are dis. 
tributed throughout the orchard no 
singly but in rather small groups of 
four or five colonies at a place. This 
reduces the work of looking after 
the bees, of distributing them an 
removing them from the orchard, 
interferes less with other orchard 
operations, and appears to be even 
better from the pollination stand. 
point. 

“The minimum temperature for 
bee activity is about.50° F. Cloudy 
weather and winds also depress bee 
activity and limit the range of flight, 


Under such unfavorable conditions , 


the importance of strong colonies is 
particularly apparent. 


One Colony for Two Acres 

“Under most conditions one strong 
colony for each two acres of orchard 
should be sufficient to insure ade. 
quate pollination provided weather 
conditions are at all favorable. Dur 
ing unfavorable weather, the more 
colonies used, the better.” 

This discussion has dealt mainly 
with apples. The problem with pears 
is similar. With sweet cherries and 
Japanese plums it is somewhat fur- 
ther complicated by the fact thata 
number of varieties are not only 
self-sterile but inter-sterile. The 
growers of these fruits must know 
the satisfactory pollinating varieties 
and provide for them in the orchard. 


Transfer of Pollen 

It is well also to keep in mind that 
even in self-fertile varieties pollen 
must be transferred from the ste 
mens to the pistils. In good weather, 
but more particularly during bal 
weather, pollinating insects help 
this essential step of transferring 
pollen. . 

If the fruit grower provides sult 
able pollinizers and has ample be 
supply, and if the weather is moder 
ately favorable,.a good crop of fruits 
should be secured. At least the grow 
er will have done what he can ® 


insure it. 
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THE GREAT MYSTERY OF 
POLLINATION 

(Continued from page 9) 

uld quickly starve ; without the 
oe, the slant would lack fertiliza- 
tion and the species would perish. For 
eons this cycle of cooperation has 
heen'going on, unsuspected by either 
plant or insect. 


Honeybee Most Active 

The honeybee is unquestionably the 
most active gatherer and distributor 
of pollen. In its quest for nectar, 
the busy little creature virtually wal- 
lows in pollen dust. The hairs cover- 
ing its body and appendages are of 
the utmost importance in picking up 
the pollen grains which cling to the 
plant’s stamens. When the bee emerg- 
es from a flower, its head, neck, legs 
and whole body are so heavily dusted 
with the powdery yellow grains that 
the insect more resembles a yellow- 
jacket than the familiar black bee. In 
going from flower to flower, it de- 
posits this pollen on the pistils, thus 
accidentally pollenizing thousands of 
plants in the course of a lifetime. 


Hummingbirds Carry Pollen 

The hummingbirds are international 
ambassadors of pollination. Most of 
the American species winter in Central 
America and each year migrate north- 
ward to Mexico, the United States, 
Canada, Alaska and Labrador. In 
their long flight northward they stop 
to feed on plant nectar, and in so do- 
ing carry pollen from country to 
country along the way. 

In lieu of the act of copulation 
which accounts for the perpetuation 
of animal species, nature has provided 
plants with the regenerative process 
of pollination. What the male sperma- 
tozoa is to mankind, pollen is to a 
plant. 

Methods of pollination are count- 
less and while the end is the same 
—the fertilization of plants—the 
measures and subterfuges devised by 
nature to attract the pollenizing agents 
are ingenious and diversified in the 
extreme. To the layman it may seem 
that many of these methods leave 
everything to chance. This would in- 
deed be the case were nature not so 


canny in placing temptation—in the 


form of nectar and pollen—in the 
paths of properly interested parties, 
specifically, the correct pollenizing 
agents. That the plan is foolproof is 
evidenced by the fact that all of our 
familiar flowering plants have come 
down through the ages intact. Pre- 
sumably the ritual will continue 
through eternity. 
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When you invest in new 
equipment, buy more for your money. 
Buy HUDSON and you buy longer 
life—that means lower cost per year of 
use. You buy dependable operation — 
that means lower maintenance expense. 
You buy “perfection of application”— 
that means a better spraying job season 
after season. In spraying equipment 
choose HUDSON, the greatest name 
in Sprayers and Dusters. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PARTNERS 


IN 


PRODUCTION 


TRUCK CROPS respond with speed 
and profit to ‘AERO’ Cyanamid... 
agriculture’s most useful form 
of nitrogen. This modern nitro- 
gen fertilizer fits effectively into 
your crop production program be- 
cause it: 


Oo Provides 20.6% non-leaching 
altrogen. 


@ Provides 70% lime to maintain 
the calcium in your soll and avoid 
reversion to acidity. 


AERO’ 











AmericanCyanamidCompany, 
Fertilizer Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 





AGRICULTURE'S MOST USEFUL FORM OF NITROGEN 












































FREE BOOKLET 











BOOKLET 




















Write today for the new 
booklet describing Es-Min-E], 
the soil mineralizer that 
makes it possible for you to 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
tables! Put minerals and vi- 
tamins into the food you 
grow by using Es-Min-El. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. LOCKLAND, OHIO 











HAMILTON 
Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


See the New Style Hamilton Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR, MICHIGAN 


A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Seven Models sono ones cores 


BROWER *, 


Weed Burner and 
Disinfecting Torch 
Easiest, best way to kill weeds — 
and all. Ideal for disi i 
thonses, heme, equipment. F 





i) 
destroys seeds Ci/ 
aq. ft. per hour. or 


and hog (7 
—covers 1,000 
4 gal. capacity (2 hour ). Money-back 
Consentee. Cdr frome te od. — 


GROWER MEG. CO. tex 7339 Quincy, I. 












BERRY BASKETS 


By the thousand or by the carload 
THE MARIETTA FRUIT 
PACKAGE & LUMBER CO. 








MARIETTA, OHIO 








Low Price COAG WeauEScr 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 
HP motor with friction clutch for 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, 
2 brush and hedge; turn blade ver- 
MQ tical and saw logs to length.Can 
os be equipped to fell largest 

as 








































Advertisement 








From where I sit... 4y Joe Marsh 








A fellow took an aerial pho- 
tograph of our town, and it 
makes the place look like Utopia. 


Folks argued that the new 
firehouse would never look well 
beside the old Town Hall. But 
they harmonize perfectly from 
the air. One side of the railroad 
tracks looks as good as the 
other. All the different land- 
marks blend in nicely with sur- 
roundings. 


From where I sit, there’s a 
lesson in that photograph. A 
community’s made up of dif- 
ferent elements—people as well 


Bird’s-Eye View 
‘of America. 


as landmarks. Some vote one 
way, some another; some enjoy 
a glass of beer and others don’t. 
You might think there was a 
lot of reason for friction. 


But it’s all in your point of 
view. Get up high enough—see 
the community as a whole—and 
those little discords blend to- 
gether into what we call Ameri- 
ca—a free, harmonious land. 
The differences only look big to 
people who see them from too 


close! 












Copyright, 1946, United States Brewers Foundation 








HAND POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 14 ) 


ering pollen and selling it to gTower. 

hire collectors to gather the pollen hy 
commercial orchards. Each collector 
has a quart jar with a medium mesh 
screen fastened over the top, replaci 

the cover. Usually two to three flow. 
ers are removed from a flower cluster 
leaving the central flower (king blogs. 
som) and one or two lateral flowers 


The anthers are taken when the flow. ° 


ers are in the plump or “balloon” 
stage, which is just before the petals 
have spread apart. At this stage the 
anthers are still closed. The flowers 
may be open, but it is important that 
the anthers have not dehisced. A flow- 
er is removed from the spur, rubbed 
over the mesh screen so that the an- 
thers-fall in the jar. Blossoms are col- 
lected from all parts of the tree. Ip 
order to keep the pollen in good con- 
dition, it is measured frequently, and 


it is then kept in the shade until taken . 


to the curing room. The gathered an- 
thers are spread very thinly on large 
paper trays that are placed on racks or 
shelves. The drying room should be 
preferably kept at 70°F. During the 
drying process the anthers dehise and 
release the pollen. After the pollen is 
dry, it is packed in ounce quantities 
in small containers and is then ready 
for shipment or use. Some dealers 
use a carrier with the pollen so that 
more blossoms can be pollinated with 
the same amount of pollen. Some of 
them mix the carrier with the pollen 
before sending it out; others send it 
and pollen separately and the grower 
mixes the pollen as he thinks neces- 
sary. As a result of careful investiga- 
tion it is known that the pollen re- 
mains-viable for two to three weeks 
at least from the time of curing. The 
pollen is usually tested for germina- 
tion just before it is sent out. The 
purchaser of pollen should store it in 
a refrigerator or keep it at about 
35°F. It is also very important to 
keep it dry. 


Use Artist’s Brush 


When applying the pollen to the 
flowers, persons doing the pollinating 
attach the container with a_ small 
amount of pollen to their clothing so 
that it can be easily and conveniently 
reached with a brush. A long-handled 
artist’s brush of which the diameter 
of the bristle portion is about % inch 
is first dipped into the pollen, excess, 
pollen is shaken off, and the brush 
applied to the blossom. The central 
blossom in the cluster is usually pol- 
linated shortly after the petals have 
unfolded. It is important that pollen 
is placed on all five stigmas. The 
number of blossoms pollinated on 4 
tree varies with the grower. It seems 
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jest to pollinate every fourth or fifth 
strong spur. There is some tendency 
to pollinate too many blossoms. Some- 
fimes one person takes care of an en- 
tire tree, and at other times, two to 
three people work on a tree, one pol- 
inating the lower branches, while 


* the others use ladders to get the tops 


of the trees. The time required to pol- 
jinate a medium-sized tree seems sur- 
prisingly short to those who have not 
gen the operation before. One per- 
son is expected to pollinate 15-20 trees 
a 

Since Wisconsin growers experi- 
ence difficulties in getting the Deli- 
cious to set fruit, we are planning 
to do some experimental work on 
hand pollination this spring to ascer- 
tain whether this method is adapted 
to Wisconsin conditions. 


BEEKEEPERS’ VIEWPOINT 


(Continued from page 16) 
and if the ground is soft and wet, the 
fruit grower should lend a hand with 
his tractor to get the bees distributed 
through the orchard. In fact, the 
whole arrangement calls for neighbor- 
ly cooperation. Under present labor 
conditions, the fruit grower may have 
abetter supply of labor than the bee- 
keeper. He might even help with the 
trucking. An outstandingly successful 
arrangement on a large scale was that 
of a northern Michigan commercial 
beekeeper who rented approximately 
200 colonies of bees per year for a 
long period to pollinize a large com- 
mercial orchard nearly 100 miles 
away. The beekeeper guaranteed 
strength of colony and prepared the 
bees so that inexperienced helpers 
could handle the hives without being 
stung. He made certain that the bees 
were not going to starve while they 
were in the orchard. The frujt grower 
helped move the bees from the bee- 
keeper's apiaries to the orchard and 
back again and helped distribute them 
through the orchards, and still paid 
the beekeeper a better rental price 


than some fruit growers are willing. 


to pay when the beekeeper furnishes 
all the service. The fruit grower was 
well satisfied with the pollinating 
service and the beekeeper got enough 
out of it to make it worth while to do 
a good job. ° 

Already fruit growers in some dis- 
ints are finding it impossible to ob- 
tain the desired number of rental bees. 
In one county, the fruit growers are 
cooperatively buying approximately 
0 colonies of bees to be operated 
by a skilled beekeeper. This arrange- 
ment should be satisfactory. In other 
counties, fruit growers are buying 
packages of bees to be operated bv a 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Is the standard for fruit storages, whether 
the smallest orchard room or the largest city 
plant. With Frick Refrigeration you get steady, 
dependable cold, proper humidity, and over- 
all economy. Fruit growers have preferred Frick 
Refrigeration for over 60 years: they naturally 
prefer it today. Write for Bulletins 80 and 146. 


FRICK COMPANY 
Waynésboro, Penna. 














FRIcK . Coz 





WAYVESBOR 





BACKED BY OVER 60 YEARS OF “KNOW HOW” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New-York I7, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago |, 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 













Ilinois 









PICKING BAGS 


For Apples, Peaches, Pears 


Save your fruit 
Speed your picking 
Write for folder 


JOHN BACON CO. 


Gasport, N. Y. 


HERE'S YOUR BARGAIN 


in CUSHION MUMS. For $1.00 we send 
you at planting time our assortment of 
six colors hardy field grown plants. Col- 
ors bronze, rose, red, white, yellow, and 
red with yellow center. You will have 
hundreds of blossoms all fall. Mail your 
order today. c 
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FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 

5) Low 
PRICE W532 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans, 
HARDY CANADIAN GROWN 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, Dept. F1, Route 5, Elkhart, ind. - 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details. 

SEEDS - PLANTS - TREES 

§LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


a OTTAWA Wood Saw 
OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
TOBE’S TREERY—N/AGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, CANADA 

















A BURKS Water System will give 
ou running water where vou need 

it— Will help increase 

milk and egg produc- 

tion—Put meat on 

hogs and beef faster—Cut chores and 

give you extra hours for field work. 


URKS WATER 
SYSTEMS 
are famous for dependable service— 
longer life—and larger capacity. Only 
one moving part—self-priming—easy 


toinstall. Bothdeepor shallow well sys- 
tems. Write for catalog and prices now. Educer System 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 10 Elk St., DECATUR 70,1LL. . 














BBER Produc 


wy AMERICA’S FINEST 






LOUISVILLE 2, Ky 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. Co 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 











BABY CHICKS 


—— PULLORUM CONTROLLED CHICKS. HOLD- 

Four World Records. ROP sired matings. Sexed 
Chicks. Brooding ILLINOIS HATCH- 
ERY, Metropolis, Illinois. 


250-350 PEDIGREED, SIRED BIG FLOPPY COMB 
“AAA” White Leghorn Pullets 

$15.50. Umnsexed $8.50. Cockerels $2.75. Four Weeks 

Old “AAA” Pullets $25.50. 95% sex guaranteed. Cata- 

—. MARTI LEGHORN FAR 

souri. 


Box A, Windsor, Mis- 
8S. APPROVED, PULLORUM 
repaid. 











MAN’S U. 


ingtons, W: 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. 
2-week replacement guarantee. SCHLICHTMAN HATCH- 
ERY, Appleton City, Missouri. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND SELF-INSTRUC- 
tion books slightly used. Sold, All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete information and 100-page illustrated 
bargain catalog FREE! W: IN COMPANY, 
Dept. 2-65, Chicago 5, Illinois. . 


FERTILIZERS 




















AMMONIUM NITRATE—32.5% NITROGEN. JUNE DE- 
livery. 30 _ ne cars. Suitable for side dressing 
corn, etc., Dealers 


dressing pasture. 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERVICE, Congerville, Il. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


PORTABLE, GASOLINE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
3 110 —— A.C. Slightly Used. 
ACE MACHINERY EQUIPMENT COM- 
, 115 W. Pratt Street, mA... 1, Maryland. 
SPRAY GUN HOLDER, Enjoy Spraying with one hand. 
One arm sprayer. $2.75 each delivered. APPLEWOOD 
SALES, Deerfield, Michigan. 
FOR SALE--HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS. 45 INCH 
Racks. Double Hydraulic Pumps $450.00. FRUTH MAR- 
KET, 8. Perry, Napoleon, Ohio. 
HAVE 950 SMUDGE POTS FOR ORCHARD USE FOR 
sale. For information, write LOUIS HAGA, Route 1, 
New Era, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—Immediate Delivery—New Apple Graders 
complete with polishers 400 and 800 bushels per day. 























number as one 


, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Power Dusters for row crop and Orchard. New ng 
Spray Hose. Centrifugal Pumps and motors. Power an 
Gravity Conveyor. ao Turners. Bushel Cushions or | 
Liners, F: Plat Shells, Irrigation _—— and 

complete. Electric a welders, 250 and 

mpressors. If it helps r pack fruit TRY 
OS. MICHIGAN ORCHARD SUPPLY COMPANY, South 
Haven, Michigan. Phone 252. 


FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES = SUPPLIES. AP- 
ple and peach Electro Magnetic Sizers. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. . 

DISINFECT WITH FIRE. WORLD'S FINEST AEROIL 
kerosene Torches destroy parasites, oo ng 

and all, instantly. users. 4 gi Tank, 

and Hose $22 express collect. 5. gal. $7 25. a. 
shipment. Descriptive literature FREE. SINE EQUIP- 
MENT, AFG, Quakertown, Pa. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY OF LIFETIME SUPPLYING DDT AND 
other profitable products to farmers. No experience or 
capital required. Must have auto and good references. 
Permanent. Write or wire MCNESS COMPANY, Dept. 
705, Freeport, Illinois. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornaments, and General Nursery Stock “Combined 
catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 


whole word 





























a, PLANTS — BLAKEMORE, MISSION- 
ary at 190 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. ante for 
00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000, Boysenberry thorn- 
ess at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwoo: , Tenn. 
IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES. DELICIOUS U.S. GOV'T 
Hybrids large as grapes. 2 Yr. Plants 70 cents each, $8.00 
per dozen. 3 Yr. Bearing Age Plants $1.35 each, ‘$15. 50 
doz. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. . 
NEW STREAMLINER, EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
is the latest thing out. Berries enormous but never 
llow. Bears 60 days after set to November. 3 crops in 
18 months. ye Beauty arg of Strawberries). Sweet, 
delicious, and firm. — 5 for $2.50; 50 for $4.50; 
100 for $7.00; 250 $1 F 00. Postpaid. SOUTH 
MICHIGAN NURSERY, * ew Buffalo, Michigan. 


NEW MINN. 1166 EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY FOR 











folks who ‘‘Can’t Eat Strawberries.’’ Almost without 
acid. Sweetest of all. Large, dark red berries soon fill 
quart box. Profitable. Bears 60 days after set till No- 





vember. 3 crops in 18 months. Prices: 25 for $1.50; 50 








Berm 














"You sure picked yourself a job—tryin’ to make 
that old car outwear those B. F. Goodrich tires.” 


The new B.F.Goodrich tires for passenger 
cars actually outwear prewar tires. The 
wider, flatter tread and special construction 
make these tires wear s-l-o-w-l-y and evenly. 
For your truck, tractor, and farm implements 


there are special B.F.Goodrich tires backed 
by a policy of continued improvement — a 
policy that means more for every tire dolla: 
you spend. Ask the B.F.Goodrich man to 
show you the new 1946 tires — and the new 
tubes that hold air longer. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 
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VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. - 


for $2.50; 100 for $4.00; 250 for $7.50; 

Prepaid. SOUTH MICHIG URSERY 4 for $x 

Michigan. snares New Dunat 

ERY, New Buffalo, > lh, 

NEW WASHINGTON EVERBEARIN 

CUMBERLAND BLACK ii: 

red, Indian Summer, everbearine eh Sunrise eae 
Tort! 


GEM, AND MASTODON EVERBEARING =~ on ERBEARING Saye 
berry. Bears large sweet berries in — dr: —" 
red, _ Purple Raspberry, Thorniless Dew 
for $3.00; 50 for ao 4 peta 
S 








ty 25 for $1.25; 

ices: or $1. 50 for $2.00; 

25: Prepaid, 100 tor 
for $5.00; 50 for 


$6.25: 1000 for $20.00. 
NURSER 
family, 
$9.00; 0 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSER rhe Bit 
falo, Michigan. 





The two old favorites. 
the ay fry plenty for average f 
ysenberry, and Alfred Coreless Blac) 





58-DAY HYBRID SWEET CORN. THINK OF Hivne 
sweet corn to eat 58 days after sr blanted, . FP HAVING 
being done. with our seed. Pri % Ib. 50; Pound? 
ic ‘ostpai Michi NURS 
Buffalo, Michigan. GAN , Ne 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES LOW AS 200. 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10¢, 
TENNESSER NURSERY ¢ PANY 

a c N Y COMPANY, 
land, Tennessee. Box 202, Cen. 





af. 








——— 


———$—<—__S=S=S=. 
ORCHARD FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—YOUNG APPLE 0 ORCHARD, ABOUT ily 
trees, commercial varieties, 


buil 
health, low price. FAIRVIEW Sree 
CLINGER, Prop., Milton, Pa. sw 


———— —_ 
ORCHARD SUPPLY BUSINESS FOR SAig 


FOR SALE—REPAIR AND SALE OF FARM UR 
busines, 





a 











chinery and Fruit Growers Supplies, last year’s 

over $150,000. This combined with 55 yl 

orchard showing a large return; nine 

home with all modern improvements; new 7 

x 60 sale and repair building with basement st ah 
modern basement barn; four car ga 

cellent condition ; located heart oT "lea von 

near Rochester; old established business with 
included. Owner retiring will sacrifice for sa with 
terms. GOODELL, Broker, Webster, New Y. : 


: PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNGEY 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


CENTURY Pa py WORK AND SERVICE THT THAT 
can’t be 8 exp. roll 25c with two professional @- 
lerpemenss UREE. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 4 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
8 FINEST FOTOGRAVURE PRINTS FROM YOUR Filly 
roll 25c, also free membership in Good Neighbors Photo 
lub which gets you 8x10 $4 enlargement free. 
honest deal. GRAPHIC CAMERA STUDIO, 
Arkansas. 








—— 











—-————. 
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PLANTS FOR SALE 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, NANCY HALL, PORT) 
Rico, Early Triumph and Southern Queen. 
and healthy, $3.50 per 1000 postpaid. We guarante 
prompt shipment and absofute satisfaction, BAILEY 
BROS. PLANT FARM, Adairville, Kentucky, 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—NANCY HALL, PORT PORTO 
Ricos. Extra sweet, big, strong, vigoro well rooted, 
200 $1.00: 500 $1.75: 1000 $2. = 5000 $13.00. a0 
DELLINGER, Gleason, T 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. NANCY HALLS—PORT 
Ricans. Satisfaction guaranteed. Strong, vigorous plants, 
500 $1.40; 1000 $2.50; 3000 $7.00. GUINS PLANT 
FARM, Sharon, Tennessee. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS. NANCY HALLS—PORN) 
Ricans. 3000 bushels seed bedded. Strong, thrifty 
guaranteed. Pay when received. 100 50c; 300 $1. 
$1.75; 1000 $2.60; 5000 and over $2.50 per 1000. 
PLANT FARM, Sharon, Tennessee. 


RABBITS = 


JUARANTEED GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 7 
lific, Profitable. Most Valuable Fur, Markets 

Details Free. WILLOW BROOK FARM, R23, 

ville, Pa. 

LIFETIME PAYING BUSINESS. LEARN CO) 

cial Angora Wool Rabbit Raising, easily—quickly. 
ticulars Free. ANGORA INSTITUTE, Box 667B, Salem, 
Oregon. 

RAISE RABBITS, MAKE MONEY AT HOME. ME. MAR 
kets guaranteed. Booklet free. TAYLOR, Box 363-7, 
Hapeville, Georgia. 






































RUBBER 


RUBBER — YOUR RUBBER REQUIREMENTS ARE 
important-—know where to get it when you want it 
Belts—rubher bands, boots, coats, gone, hose, | 
bulbs, aprons, budding strips. Get our ce Sheet 

Catalog today. BROADWAY et BHER. “MANUPAC 
TIRING COMPANY, Louisville 2, Kentuc! 


SONGWRITERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Send poem for immediate consideration. FIVE sf. 

MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston 8 Mas. 
— 


TREE BANDS 


—————— 
EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED 
Kills the Codling Moth. Send orders early. WIN HB. 
HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. eee 
RETA NAPHTHOL TREATED APPLE TREE ma 
kill codling moth! Write for literature and 

A. KOELLER, Barry, 


























Illinois. 


TURKEYS 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. WRITE ror a 
information explaining how to make up to $3,000 in 
own backyard. Address NATIONAL TURKEY 























TUTE, Dept. 233, Columbus, Kansas. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 





(Continued from page 34) 


l= 
=——~ USED AUTO PARTS 


——<—— GAR TROUBLE? NEW, USED, GUARAN- 
HAVING CA) truck ruck parts save money. Transmission special- 
teed auto Describe needs itnmediate Da Al VICTORY, 2930 
orth Western, , Chicago 18, Dlinois. 
ge — 
WELDING 
<0 ELECTRIC WELDER, 110 Volt AC-DC; welds, 
MAGIC ders, cuts all metals, easy to use; full direc- 
braze, omplete with power unit, flame and metallic arc 
isehments, C8 fluxes, rods, mask. Guaranteed 
Year. Only $19. 95. Used by the Navy. Splendid for 
One Wwe, MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO., 241 LS Canal 
st, New York, New —_ 
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FEWER HANDS... 
FASTER HANDLING 


Stevedore Jr. Power Belt Conveyor makes produce 
handling easy and rapid. It takes the grunt and 
fatique out of lifting in loading, stacking and 
elevating operations. It gets your produce to > 
— faster and in better condition . . . with 





Mightwelght and easy to handle, Stevedore Jr. can 
be moved about to fit changing needs. Full = 
oy from 18” level to a oy se height o 

Md @ 225 pound distributed load at the rate ral 
tho minute. Stevedore Jr. plugs in on any 

d 110 volt lighting circuit to make light 
work = of —" your boxes, baskets, crates or 


Aug for detailed information on how you can 
use fewer hands and get faster handling. Don't 
delay, write today! 


Offices in Principal Cities 


| The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. 


364 Peoples Natl. Bank Bldg. 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
LITERATURE 


P RE tells how to 


Disinfect with FIRE! 
AEROIL Kerosene Torch 


Great for garden spraying, whitewash, 
cold water paints, disinfectants. Save 
te labor with this tool of 99 uses. Thaw 
water pipes, split giant rocks. Destroy 
Parasites, green weeds, seeds and all, 
instantlv. Endorsed by .leading Agri- 
Me culiuralists the world over. 

600,000 USERS 

Complete witn 4 gal. corrugated Tank, Burner and Hose 
fu express collect. 5 gal. $27.25. Spray attachment $3.50. 
immediate shipment. Descriptive literature FREE 


AFG, Quakertown, Pa, 








New OTTAWA Saw 





Srna MPG. ci co. 532 "Pine St., Ottawa, Karneas, 
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BEEKEEPERS' VIEWPOINT 
(Continued from page 33) 


skilled beekeeper on either a cash or 
share basis. It seems likely that fruit 
growers will be more careful about 
spray poisoning their own bees than 
they might be of rental bees. In fact, 
it seems that there is no good reason 
for having bees in’the orchard at any 
time except during the blooming sea- 
son. 

Commercial beekeepers are as busy 
with their schedule as are fruit grow- 
ers. They have a relatively high in- 
vestment of from $15 to $25 per hive 
and depend upon a honey crop of $10 
or more per colony, both of which are 
damaged by spray poisoning. Labor is 
short. Supplies are hard to get. The 
bulk of the bees are not located near 
the fruit belt. The risk of loss from 
moving the bees to new locations is 
complicated by the possibility that 
there may be foulbrood in the orchard 
area to which the bees are taken, and 
the bees may not get as much nectar 
from fruit blooms as they would in 
the open country from dandelion and 
other flowers. All in all, the average 
commercial beekeeper will not be at- 
tracted by a low rental price. 

Some responsibility must be as- 
sumed by fruit growers for loss by 
spray poisoning. This is a community 
affair as well as’ an individual re- 
sponsibility since bees may fly a mile 
or more during warm days at bloom- 
ing time. No matter how careful the 
fruit grower himself may be, a neigh- 
bor who sprays out of schedule may 
poison all the bees in a square mile. 

There are enough draw-backs from 
the beekeeper’s standpoint to warrant 
his demand for some assurance to 
cover these unusual risks. It seems 
that the fruit grower faces the prob- 
lem of reducing losses from spray 
poisoning or of financing his own sup- 
ply of bees for pollination. 


STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 20) 


The 1946 Proceedings of the Society is 
now on the press and will soon be in the 
hands of members, giving them the splendid 
papers at the Cincinnati meeting and at the 
summer meeting of the Society in 1945. 

The Ohio fruit industry has applied for 
membership in the Ohio Council for Farm 
Cooperatives, and has voted L. G. Dean, 
Geneva, the voting delegate for fruit grow- 
ers on the Council. Associated with him as 
alternate advisers are H. L. Mantle, Paines- 
ville, and Harry W. Lutz, Carroll, for ap- 
ples, and representing the Ohio Apple In- 
stitute; Lester Luchsinger, Port Clinton, 
representing Ohio peach growers; Ben 
Davis, Clyde, representing cherry growers; 
and A. G. Hinz, Avon Lake, representing 
grape growers. The Council is interested 
in the overall problems of promoting legis- 
lative and marketing programs of best inter- 





est to both growers and consumers.—F. H. | 


Beach, Sec’y. Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety, ‘Columbus. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON ENGINES 
As Always — Foremost in 
Value and Performance 


_—— 


Look with confidence to Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, Air-Cooled engines—" 

power’ in all fields—for the latest and 
most advanced developments for every 
application requiring % to 6 H.P. The 
Briggs & Stratton organization — with its 
concentration of technical knowledge, 
modern plants, equipment, and skilled 
workers—builds gasoline enginés which 
are more than equal to today’s most exact- 
ing power and performance requirements. 
You can expectandget more value perdol- 
lar if the farm machinery and appliances 
you buy are powered by Briggs &Stratton. 


& STRATTON CORP., MILWAUKEE 1, WAS., U.S.A, 











Boron in Acricurture 


For effective control of BORON 
deficiency disease, write for a copy 
of the newly revised “Boron In 
Agriculture.” Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 

















N 
rite for literature and prices. 


MAY-FRIES CHEMICA 
, 180 Madison Ave., New 


tac. 
16, N. Y¥. 














HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 
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S PRING—gentle, enchanting, rap- 
turous—brings a period of excitement 
and stimulated hope. The Vernal 
Equinox is like the dawn, the break- 
of-day ; it is nature’s debut. Then the 
Universe is more like a maternity 
ward, for the embryos of new living 
entities are being born to thousands 
upon thousands of maternal plants. 

Nature in her pregnancy has just 
given birth to a panorama of flowers 
and now her myriads of progeny 
expand, grow and develop. The mini- 
ature apples, peaches, grapes and ag- 
gregations of tiny drupelets are teem- 
ing with activity within their carpel 
walls. One is to be a Golden Jubilee 
peach, another a Delicious apple and 
still another a Premier strawberry, 
all pre-determined by nature’s intri- 
cate mechanism of heredity. 


The Travail of Spring 


The orchardist viéws the travail 
of spring just as he would look upon 
the expectancy of an addition to his 
own flesh and blood. He is impatient, 
cautious and alert to every sunshiny 
day, to every menacing cloud and to 
every chilling breeze. These he knows 
too well will influence beyond his con- 
trol the birth of fruit in his plant- 
ings. Nature’s cradle is not always the 
quiet, peaceful and tender hammock 
the grower would like it to be. 

But now most of the vagrancies 
of the genesis are over and the 
orchardist .can rest a little more at 
ease. However, he is yet aware that 
expert care must be given the rudi- 
ments of his expected harvest. On 
every hand pest and pestilence stalk 
the faultless infants of nature. Every 
tiny fruit is a “heel of Achilles,” and 
every supporting leaf is no less pro- 
tected. The orchardist must lay upon 
them a blanket of spray to protect and 
shield them from moth, beetle and 


spore. 
Orchardist Protects Trees 


He tears away the sod and weeds 
from around the trees because he 
knows they will compete for the pre- 
cious water and nutrients of the soil. 
A thick bed of mulch he spreads be- 
neath the trees to catch and hold the 
rainfall and to keep the good earth 
about the roots moist and cool. A 
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Appleblossom time in New England. 


thirsting apple in its infancy he knows 
will give up its hold on the tree and 
fall to the ground, never to attain 
the rich rewards of maturity. 

The growing, expanding “fruitlets” 
need food and lots of it to stave off 
starvation and hunger, which if per- 
mitted to ensue would result in their 
abscission and death. Fertilizers, 
mulches and manure ,which the or- 
chardist applies to the soil beneath 
the trees makes more plentiful the 
nutrients in the soil solution. The 
hungry rootlets sip of this “rich” so- 
lution and gain energy to grow into 
new and unexploited areas. 


Leaves Are Factories 

Once inside the root, the nutrient 
solution diffuses to all parts of the 
plant, especially to the active green 
leaves and tiny fruits. The leaves are 
virtually minute factories, chemical 
factories in miniature, for here the 
nutrients of the soil solution, the nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium and many 
others are worked over into valuable 
health-giving foods— carbohydrates, 
fats and proteins. Through its intri- 
cate system of conducting tissues the 
tree transports these foods from the 
leaves to the hungry, growing fruits, 
yet in their infancy and youth. As they 


grow to maturity they need larger 
and larger quantities of food to build 
the walls and protoplasm of new cells 
and developing tissues. What the 
fruit doesn’t use in growth it stores, 
and by the time it has reached “old 
age,” it becomes senile and is ready to 
release its hold upon the tree, it isa 
rich bundle packed full of stored 
energy. That is the orchardist’s re- 
ward for his care and efforts. He 
knows that the lifeline of water, nutri- 
ents and.food to the developing fruits 
must be maintained at all costs and 
that the little green factories must 
never experience a dearth of raw ma- 
terials. He is the vigilant of the night 
keeping watch over his flock—his or- 
chard, his grove, his vineyard, his 
berry plantation. 


Unpredictable Nature 

The orchardist is far from being a 
sentimentalist, though at times he 
must cater to nature’s whims. But 
nature sometimes expels her wrath 
upen him as though beating out vet- 
geance. With subdued emotions, the 
orchardist must then await patiently 
the outcome of the “death blow.” Per- 
haps it’s this constant experience with 
unpredictable nature that makes 
fruit grower the particular kind of 
person he is. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Opportunity 
for Industry 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union 
Pacific are those located in, or near by, the following cities: 


Omaha, Neb. Ogden, Utah 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
St. Joseph, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. Tacoma, Wash. 
(Fairfax District) Spokane, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Long Beach, Cal. 


lines of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


The penile 





ROWER 


MAY, 1946 


As the map shows, all these cities are located on the main 
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The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L.C.L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 


These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 
many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 


Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 


You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska, regarding industrial districts in territory served 


by Union Pacific. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 








UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Boule 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


J. H. GOURLEY 


Associate Editor 


A Golden Opportunity 


THE SLOGAN—“Food Will Win 
the War and Write the Peace’—is 
familiar to us all. At the present 
time, wheat, flour and other grains 
are considered the major weapons of 
peace. The largest export of cereals 
in our history is planned to help ease 
the world food crisis that may prove 
to be the worst in modern times. 

Wheat is important because, as 
Secretaty of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson said recently, “It can be 
shipped, stored, and rationed to large 
numbers of people more readily than 
any other food that will support life 
and can be obtained in quantity.” 

Curtailment in the use of flour and 
bakery products, which is a number 
one must on the government’s pro- 
gram, undoubtedly opens a wider 
market for fresh commodities such 
as fruits. In taking the place of cere- 
als, fruit and other fresh commodi- 
ties can be considered another major 
weapon of peace. 

Fears of surpluses in a country 
that produces ten per cent of the 
world’s food supply have vanished. 
There should be a ready market for 
every fruit grown in 1946. 


Trends in Transportation 
THE CONSUMPTION of fresh 
fruits and vegetables is definitely on 
the upgrade and with it goes the 
problem of better means of trans- 
porting high-quality produce from 
production areas to consumption cen- 
ters. 

Already improvements are under 
way in modernizing the present rail- 
way refrigerator car through proper 
refrigerating systems. The Pacific 
Fruit Express Company, which is 
jointly owned by the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific railroads, is 
planning to construct 2,000 new re- 
frigerator cars. In 1945 the refrig- 
erator car committee established by 
the industry through the United 


Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association | 


made a number of suggestions for 
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new refrigerator cars and the cars 
being built for the Pacific. Fruit 
Company will largely conform with 
these recommendations. 

Three inches of sidewall ventila- 
tion and three and one-half inches at 
floor and ceiling’ have been carried 
in cars constructed during the past 
year. Insulation details on the new 
cars have not been definitely an- 
nounced but it is believed that they 
will carry four and four and four and 
one-half inch insulation, respec- 
tively. 

Among other features to be in- 
cluded in the new cars are adjustable 
bunkers, half-stage icing devices, 
preco air circulating fans and side- 
wall flues. 

The fact that the new cars are to 
be equipped. with steel wheels and 
easier riding trucks will, mean faster 
schedules for the fresh fruit and veg- 
etable industry and better arrival 


- condition for its produce. 


The Open Road 


WITH WAR-TIME controls over 
automobile travel a thing of the past, 
the fruit grower can again expect 
his city customers to follow the lure 
of the open road and stop at his road- 
side stand for fresh produce. 

So it’s time to shine up the rusty 
hinges on your stand, put on a new 
coat of paint, and brush up on the 
essentials of roadside marketing. 

The first place to start, of course, 
is in your orchard, vineyard or small 
fruit planting and grow high-quality 
fruit. Fresh, high-quality produce 
has been found to have a far greater 
drawing power than low prices—so 
build up a reputation for fruits of 
distinction. 

Your roadside stand needn't be an 
elaborate affair. Just make sure that 
it’s neat, well-painted, attractively 
landscaped, and above all, convenient 
to the consumer. Locate your stand 
from 30 to 100 feet off the main road 
so that travelers can drive up to your 
stand and be out of traffic. 

And now that your customers have 
arrived, how about a pleasing dis- 
play with plenty of eye appeal to 
tempt them into buying more than 
they really came for? 

A customer would find it most 
disconcerting to make a trip to your 
stand just to find a sign that reads 
“Closed.” So if you don’t plan to 
keep your stand open at all times, 
be sure to advertise your. business 
hours. 

It’s important to remember, too, 
that a pleasing smile and a friendly 
and courteous word has never handi- 
capped any business. It’s a sure-fire 
way to make customers remember 
you, your product and your roadside 
stand. 


At Blossom Time 


MAYTIME IS blossom time in th 
orchard. It’s a time of intense 
tivity, both obvious and Microsco ni 
It requires about a year and a hal 


‘to produce a winter variety of apple 


for instance. The blossom buds begin 
to form the latter part of June or 
early July and may continue longer 
They do not open until the following 
May and the fruit is picked in Or. 
tober. So that the whole process ig 
longer than one usually thinks. But 
the critical time is when the blossoms 
reach full bloom. 


Now one should nat confuse pol- 
lination and fertilization. The: for. 
mer is merely the carrying of pollen 
by insect, wind, or other agen 
from the stamen to the pistil, either 
of the same or of another flower. 
But fertilization is quite a different 
matter. The pollen grain germinates 
on the stigma of the pistil and the 
pollen tube grows down the style 
to the egg and discharges the male 
element or sperm. When this sperm 
or male gamete (marrying cell) 
unites with the egg, fertilization or 
sexual propagation occurs. Here we 
see two nuclei uniting to form one 
while in other parts of the plant 
body one cell divides to form two, 
After fertilization has taken place 
this first cell is called the “zygote” 
and it then divides and divides until 
the embryo in the seed is formed. 
Thus a new plant is formed from 
two parents. 

But blossom time is a precarious 
time. So much hangs in the balance. 
If the temperature is cold or windy 
the bees and other insects do not 
fly and pollination does not take 
place. And unless seeds are produced 
the blossoms usually fall and no fruit 
results. 

Or, if it is cold enough, the blos- 
soms freeze with a 1945 result. Fur- 
thermore, if the temperature is low 
following pollination, even though 
it does not freeze, the growth of the 
pollen tube is so slow that fertiliza- 
tion never occurs. 

Then there is the problem of nt- 
trition of the young blossoms. If 
competition for food supply is great 
we find the blossoms falling because 
they starve, and this is apparently a 
critical matter particularly with cer- 
tain varieties like Stayman Winesap 
and Delicious. 

So, all told, Nature trembles m 
the balance about the time you afe 
reading the May issue of the AMER 
can Fruit Grower. But most of 
the time “all’s right with the world’ 
and a bounteous harvest results. 
Little wonder fruit growing is am 
interesting vocation and that unusual 
people are attracted to it. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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There’s more money in the bank 
each year for growers who— 


Growers aie wish to ship more fruit and 
better fruit know that reliable spraying and 


Fruit [rote fon Schedule ~ 


the backbone of any fruit protection schedule. 
That's why growers stay with Dow products o—_ 


2 f . / 
year after year . . . because Dow insecti- 


cides are closely checked for uniformity, economy, NO 
and ability to do a good job in combination with 
each other, which, of course, results in economy. 
Together, these products add up to a close-knit, all-season 
protection plan that you can rely on with confidence. Ask your dealer 
or state experiment station for complete information. 





PRE-BLOSSOM STAGE—Now is the time to aim for the market! 








“MIKE” SULFUR—microscopically fine, contains more than 
95% active sulfur, wets instantly, covers thoroughly, gives 
superior finish to fruit, gives extra thorough coverage 
against apple scab and brown rot. DOW DRY LIME SULFUR 
is easy to handle, dissolves readily in cold water, imparts 
finish to fruit. BORDOW is an..effective copper fungicide 
particularly recommended for leaf spot on cherries, 
prunes and plums. DOW ARSENATE OF LEAD is a reliable 
spray, controlling most leaf-eating and chewing insects. 


. 


Prevent build-up of red mites on apples during the summer 
months by spraying with DN-111. Don’t wait till foliage 
becomes bronzed—start when one or two mites per leaf are 
present. DN-111 gives excellent results either used alone 
or combined with sulfur or lead arsenate. It acts as a 
safener for arsenate of lead to reduce foliage injury; and it 
can be used with App-L-Set for mites present during the pre- 
harvest stage. Also available now—Dow DDT-25 Wettable 
—a concentrated powder for control of codling moth. 





AGRICULTURAL CHE ICAI ioe f 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPA 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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